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MARSHAL  :siACMAHON. 

IViTiiorT  disrespect  to  the  I'allant  soldier  who  now 
rules  France,  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  redoubtable  history 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Arainis  alone  ini<;ht  one  turn  for  a 
precise  parallel  to  many  of  his  exploits  and  achievements. 
Here  is  a  private  who  has  carried  his  baton  in  his  knap-  ! 
jack.  Here  is  an  adventurer  who  at  the  sword’s  point  has 
won  his  way  up  the  perilous  acclivity  of  ])romotion  —  not 
unlike  the  (Jrand  Plateau  above  Chamoijni,  in  traversing  j 
which  the  climbers  of  Mont  Blanc  are  liable  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  swept  from  Creation  by  the  storm-bolt  of  an 
avalanche.  Here  is  a  younger  son  who,  sent  into  the  world 
to  seek  his  fortune,  has  advanced  step  by  step  to  the  very 
summit  of  his  ambition.  Entering  the  military  service  of  j 
France  in  1825,  when  barely  seventeen,  he  became  in  1833  j 
Captain,  in  1840  Major,  in  1845  Colonel,  in  1848  General 
of  Brigade,  in  1852  General  of  Division.  In  185‘J  he  ob- 
taineil  on  one  day  the  coronet  of  a  Duke  and  the  baton  of  a 
Marshal.  In  18G4  he  assumed  proconsular  power  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  .Algeria.  In  1873  he  grasped  the  supreme 
bauble  of  dominion,  almost  reluctantly,  when  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  Assembly  thrust  upon  his  accept¬ 
ance  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  His  career 
is  all  the  more  extraordinary,  moreover,  by  reason  of  its 
startling  contradictions.  As  Sydney  Smith  once  laughingly 
said  to  his  brother,  “  My  dear  fellow  we  are  running  counter 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  You  have  risen  by  your  gravity, 
while  I  have  sunk  by  my  levity  1  ”  so  one  might  say  of 
MacMahon  — his  brightest  successes  have  come  to  him  out 
of  his  darkest  defeats.  He  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  only  to 
rise  to  the  highest.  Where  others  have  found  merely  ob¬ 
loquy,  ingratitude,  and  expatriation,  he  has  actually  found 
the  way  back  opened  to  him,  through  a  chaos  of  disasters  ; 
to  higher  honors,  greater  power,  and  a  loftier  position  than  : 
he  had  ever  before  ambitioned.  His  apparent  death- wound  i 
at  Sedan  not  only  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  won  I 
him  sympathy  where  others  encountered  only  execration. 
Notoriously  outwitted,  both  at  the  opening  and  the  closing 
of  the  campaign,  he  was  nevertheless  welcomed  back  by 
his  atllicted  country  as  no  other  Marshal  of  the  Empire  was 
welcomed.  F' ranee  in  him  again  found  one  who,  if  he  had 
lost  everything  else,  had  certainly  not  lost  honor.  Return-  | 
ing  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  he  did  so  not  only  after  | 
having  successfully  sought  in  the  cannon’s  mouth  the  bub¬ 
ble  reputation,  but  after  having  found  it  harden  in  his 
grasp  into  an  orb  of  empire  as  solid  and  real  as  in  any 
golden  regalia.  If  his  scabbard  was  empty  on  his  return 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  Germany,  a  Sword  of  Honor  was 
eagerly  presented  to  him  by  his  brother  Frenchmen. 
Hardly  was  the  formidable  wound  in  his  thigh  healed  when 
he  was  placed  anew  at  the  head  of  the  army  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  Upon  the  morrow  of  his  restoration  to  au¬ 
thority,  there  devolved  upon  him  the  lamentable,  yet  in 
»me  sense  also  the  enviable  responsibility  of  subjugating 
in  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  a  horde  of  miscreants  ex¬ 
actly  resembling  those  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay  had  long 
before  spoken  prophetically  as  “  heathens  in  the  midst  of 
Christianity  and  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilization.”  Hav¬ 
ing  extinguished  the  flames  that  threatened  at  one  time  to 
reduce  to  ashes  the  stateliest  capital  in  Europe,  he  stood 
there,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  or 


at  any  rate  close  to  where  the  now  subverted  throne  had 
been  standing  but  yesterday.  A  while  ago  he  had  been 
there  as  one  of  its  chosen  Paladins  —  one  of  the  Dukes,  one 
of  the  Senators,  one  of  the  grand  Crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  created  by  the  Emperor  before  the  floodgates  of 
disaster  had  opened  from  heaven  above  F'rance.  The 
storm  of  misfortune  having  exhausted  its  fury,  Napoleon 
HI.  having  bent  before  it  with  a  noble  and  affecting  sub¬ 
mission  —  the  bravest  and  trustiest  of  all  the  Satraps  of 
the  Second  Empire  had  been  debarred  by  the  very  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  position  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  victo¬ 
rious  army  of  V'ersailles  from  offering  the  last  tribute  of  his 
allegiance  when  the  grave  was  closing  over  his  imperial 
master  in  his  honored  exile  at  Chiselhurst.  The  Marshal 
remembered  that  while  the  great  prince  to  whom  he  owed 
everything  was  no  more,  the  dead  Csesar  had  left  an  heir 
to  his  fortunes.  Hence,  upon  the  morrow  of  Napoleon’s 
obsequies  there,  upon  the  steps  of  the  overturned  throne 
at  Versailles,  MacAIahon  was  still  standing,  with  the  sword 
of  France  in  his  grasp,  ready  for  any  emergency.  There 
he  yet  remains  in  the  same  attitude,  only  in  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion,  —  no  longer  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne  merely,  but 
upon  the  very  place  where  the  throne  itself  stood,  and 
'  where  at  any  moment  it  may  again  be  standing.  The  op- 
,  portunity  he  awaits  is  the  one  for  which  he  has  all  along 
i  been  prepared,  namely,  that  of  proving  his  loyalty  to  the 
j  will  of  France  whenever  that  will  may  be  again  pronounced. 

!  Not  the  will  of  a  little  gang  of  half  a  dozen  intriguers,  like 
the  men  of  the  F'ourth  of  September,  but  of  ten  millions 
of  adult  Frenchmen.  Meanwhile,  pending  its  coming,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  gallant  history  of  the  man 
whose  chivalrous  form  stands  forth  so  conspicuously  in  the 
gap  of  the  present  interregnum. 

Marie  Edme  Patrick  Maurice,  Comte  de  MacMahon, 
Due  de  Magenta,  Marshal  of  France,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honora¬ 
ble  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  wearer  of  a  large  number  of 
other  knightly  decorations,  ex- Senator  of  F'rance,  and 
President  of  the  F'rench  Republic,  was  born  at  Sully,  just 
sixty-tive  years  ago,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  July,  1808. 
At  the  time  of  his  birth  Napoleon  the  Great  dominated 
over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  also,  the  prince,  who  was  afterwards  for  twenty  years 
to  reign  over  F'rance  as  Napoleon  III.,  was 'then  living,  as 
an  infant  of  three  months  old,  in  his  birthplace  and  his 
familiar  home  so  long  afterwards  —  the  now  ruined  palace 
of  the  Tuileries.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  before  the 
dawn  of  the  century,  the  progenitors  of  the  Marshal,  hav¬ 
ing  chivalrously  risked  everything  in  the  hazard  of  war, 
out  of  a  loval  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  passed 
over  as  exiles  into  F'rance  from  their  native  land,  Ireland. 
Carrying  with  them  their  ancestral  traditions  (for  the  race 
of  the  MacAlahons  was  at  once  proud  and  historical)  these 
I  Jacobite  forefathers  from  whom  the  Duke  of  Magenta  has 
descended,  soon  became  naturalized  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  Centuries  previously  their  house  had  won  dis¬ 
tinction  to  itself  among  Irishmen.  Received  now  among 
Frenchmen  with  the  sympathy  due  to  a  patrician  race  in 
misfortune,  they  allied  themselves  by  marriage  now  with 
one,  now  with  another,  of  the  ancienne  noblesse.  It  was 
one  of  the  earlier  of  these  gallicized  MacMahons  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  obtained  the  ancient  cas- 
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tie  and  the  vast  estates  of  Sully.  Lineally  descended  from 
bins,  the  President’s  father  was  himself  in  many  ways  note¬ 
worthy.  He  was  a  peer  of  France,  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  royal  army,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  I 
Saint  Louis,  and  a  personal  friend  of  King  Charles  the  | 
Tenth.  Through  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  ducal  ; 
house  of  Caraman.  he  became  the  parent  ot'  four  sons  and  I 
four  daughters.  As  a  younger  son,  the  now  chief  of  the  | 
state  in  France  was  destined  even  in  his  Iwyhood  for  the  : 
military  profession.  His  preliminary  education  for  the  | 
service  was  at  the  academy  of  Saint  Cyr.  At  seventeen  1 
he  began  his  career,  in  1825,  us  a  soldier,  first  entering 
the  corps  d’etat  major.  When  twenty,  he,  in  18.30,  crossed 
the  Mediterranean  into  Algeria.  There  he  signalized  his 
prowess  by  many  radiant  exploits,  giving  evidence  not 
merely  of  his  gallantry,  but  of  his  intelligence.  At  twenty- 
four  he  took  part  as  aitle-tle-catup  of  General  Achard  in 
the  joint  expedition  of  France  and  Kngland  against  Ant-  i 
werj).  There  he  so  far  won  his  spurs,  that  he  gained  a  , 
right  to  the  title  afterwards  accorded  to  him  of  Captain.  I 
Returning  to  Africa,  he  there,  in  that  practical  school  of 
fighting,  assumed  to  himself  a  conspicuous  position  among  ^ 
the  gallant  body  of  horsemen  then  first  called  into  exist-  ' 
ence,  and  since  famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  Chasseurs  ' 
d’Affique.  In  appearance  and  bearing  he  exactly  answered 
Sydney  Ddbcll’s  animated  description  ot  that  tyjucal  ' 
French  soldier :  — 

“  Oh  a  gallant  sans  ptur 

Is  the  merry  Chaswur,  i 

With  his  fnnfarron  horn  and  his  rifle,  ping  !  pang !  • 

And  his  grand  haversack 
Of  gold  on  his  hack, 

And  his  pistol,  crick  !  crack !  and  his  sword,  cling !  clang  !  ”  | 

While  the  Citizen  King,  with  a  cynicism  beyond  even  | 
the  reckless  “  coeur  leger  ”  of  Fmile  Ollivicr,  was  saying 
with  a  chuckle,  “  I  love  to  listen  to  the  cannon  in  Algeria  ! 
—  it  is  not  heard  in  Europe  I  ”  young  MacMahon,  in  1837,  i 
was  distinguishing  himself  in  the  assault  on  Constantine.  ' 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  a  succession  of  African  Generals. 
Invited  by  Achard  to  carry  to  Colonel  Rullieres  a  critical 
order  for  a  sudden  change  of  march,  he  disdained  the 
profl'ered  escort  of  a  squadron  of  light  dragoons,  and  put¬ 
ting  spurs  to  his  horse  started  off  alone  to  Blidah.  When 
half  a  mile  from  his  destination  he  found  himself  all  but 
surrounded  by  the  enemy’s  horsemen.  Immediately  in 
front  of  him,  as  he  knew,  was  a  terrific  chasm,  formed  by 
two  confronting  precipices  of  enormous  depth,  called  the 
“  Ravine  of  Blidah.”  Happily  MacMahon  bestrode  a  noble 
charger.  Dashing  forward,  he  lifted  his  destrier  at  the 
appalling  gap,  which  his  steed  just  cleared,  breaking  both 
its  fore-legs,  however,  in  its  tenacious  grasjr  of  the  rocky 
brink.  The  desperate  leap  set  at  defiance  the  valor  even 
of  the  Arabian  horsemen ;  and  the  young  Chasseur,  con¬ 
strained  to  abandon  his  charger,  reached  Blidah  on  foot 
with  his  despatches.  ColontH  of  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
1842,  and  of  the  41st  Regiment  in  the  April  of  1845,  the 
future  Marshal  was  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  promoted 
to  be  General  of  Brigade,  and  as  such  for  some  time  ad¬ 
ministering  the  province  of  Tlemcen. 

On  the  6th  July,  1852,  he  was  gazetted  as  a  General 
of  Division.  The  dates  of  his  decoration  with  the  Legion 
of  Honor  were  as  follows:  November,  1837,  officer; 
July,  1849,  commander;  10th  August,  1853,  grand  officer; 
22d  September,  1855,  Grand  Cross.  Other  insignia  have 
since  adorned  his  breast  in  abundance,  notably  in  May, 
1869,  the  cross  of  the  Danish  order  of  the  Elephant,  and 
more  recently  in  the  July  of  1873,  the  Persian  Order  of  the 
Sun  emblazoned  with  diamonds.  MacMahon’s  advance 
forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  History  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  His  name  is  associated  with  many  of  the  most 
resplendent  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  111.  On 
Canrobert’s  quitting  the  Crimea,  in  1855,  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  a  Division.  When  the 
allied  army  on  the  8th  September,  made  its  final  assault 
upon  Sebastopol,  he  it  was  who,  sword  in  hand,  carried  by 
a  dazzling  coup  de  main  the  formidable  works  of  the  Mal- 


akhoff.  For  this  he  was  at  once  made  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  and  immediately  after,  in  1856,  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath.  Three  years  later,  in  1859,  he  was  han<ied  the 
trancheon  of  a  Marshal  and  was  created  Duke  bv  the 
Emperor  on  the  field  of  Magenta,  as  signal  tokens  of  his 
prowess  and  of  the  approval  of  his  imperial  master  in 
Napoleon  III.’s  twofold  character  as  Sovereign  and  Gen¬ 
eralissimo. 

During  the  November  of  1861,  it  is  curious  to  remember 
now,  that  the  Duke-lMarshal  represented  France  at  Herlin 
on  the  coronation  of  William  as  King  of  Prussia.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  latter  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  palace  at  Versailles.  Reverting  to  ^lacMahon. 
however,  it  was  on  the  14th  October,  1862,  that  lie  wa.s 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  C'orps  d’Armce 
and  it  was  on  the  1st  September.  1864,  that  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  His  abortive  attempt 
to  establish  there  an  Arab  kingdom  was  the  jirelmle  only 
to  a  disastrous  famine,  and  a  still  more  disastious  imniicra- 
tion  of  the  colonists,  in  sheer  disgust,  to  Brazil.  Mao- 
Mahon’s  mistaken  policy  was  formally  denounced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Algiers,  ^lonsignor  de  Lavigerie.  Eventually 
at  the  turn  of  1868  and  1869  the  bungling  project  of  the 
Arab  kingdom  was  abandoned,  and  the  regular  principles 
ot  colonization  reverted  to,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  at 
once  of  France  and  Algeria.  As  to  siibseijuent  events, 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  Franco- 
German  war,  those  are  too  painlully  within  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  us  all  to  require  enumeration.  Three  dates  glare 
upon  the  remembrance  of  all  out  of  the  gloom  and  terror 
of  the  turmoil  in  which  the  destinies  of  France  were  (and 
lor  tbat  matter  still  are)  perilously  involved.  Upon  the 
6th  August,  1870,  at  Woerth,  50,000  men  under  MacMahon 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  of  many  hours  were  utterly 
routed  by  the  Crown  Prince  Fritz.  Upon  the  1st  Septem¬ 
ber,  80,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Sedan,  at  the 
behest  of  General  WimpflCen  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  immediately  MacM.ahon,  sorely  wounded,  had 
been  carried  from  the  battle-field.  Having  on  the  3d 
April,  1871,  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
army  of  Versailles,  MacMahon,  on  the  24th  May,  1873, 
was  by  390  votes  of  the  Assembly,  proclaimed,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
Imperialist  as  he  has  been  for  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
soldier  as  he  is  and  always  must  be  aux  points  des  oru/te 
—  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Emperor’s  Mar¬ 
shal  and  Duke,  whether  the  Republic’s  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  will  emulate  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  or  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle. 


A  VISIT  TO  ALBION: 

BKINtJ  KXTftACTS  FROM  THK  .IOURNAI.8  OF  HIS  Sl'ltUME 
MA.IF.STY,  TIIK  GREAT  I.I.AMA  OF  THIBET,  DURING  HIS 
RECENT  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

I  ADMIRE  the  .soldiers  of  England  —  they  are  giants.  In 
the  wars  of  ancient  days,  when  one  man  fought  against 
another,  their  valor  would  have  been  as  the  valor  of 
Roostum.  But  here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
the  mixture  of  a  spurious  and  imperfect  civilization  makes 
itself  felt  in  this  great  country.  “  A  slight  amount  of 
knowledge  is  an  unsafe  possession,”  says  the  great  poet, 
Firdoozi.  The  English  barbarians  do  not  leave  their 
giants  at  liberty,  each  to  make  his  own  battle,  as  would  be 
the  impulse  of  nature,  when  the  individuals  are  so  mighty 
and  the  number  so  limited.  But  the  light  of  nature,  which 
the  highly  trained  intelligence  accepts  as  an  invaluable 
aid,  is  a  light  which  all  uneducated  piersons  strenuously 
abjure.  England,  on  the.  contrary,  attempts  to  train  her 
handful  of  soldiers  to  the  exact  discipline  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  great  army.  'The  band  of  artillery  made 
their  movements  as  if  they  had  been  one  man  ;  the  regi- 
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Bent  called  Guards  moved  like  a  strain  of  music.  It  was  j  this  royal  house  were  un  wedded  !  By  the  beard  of  the 
beautiful ;  but  of  what  use  ?  AVith  us  who  have  squadron  Prophet.  I  would  have  married  them  all ! 

on  squadron  to  dispose  of,  it  is  indispensable  to  preserve  ■  . 

the  highest  onler  and  discipline  ;  but  with  the  handful  of  '  On  another  day,  escorted  by  my  usual  companions,  great 
giants  whom  I  saw  running  up  and  down,  how  little  avails  j  princes  and  lovely  princesses,  I  went  forth  upon  the  great 
the  exact  movements  of  a  numberless  array  1  They  are  as  river  which  flows  through  London.  The  ships  of  the 
the  giants  of  story  and  tradition,  as  the  great  Nimrod,  and  j  English  people  are  wonderful,  the  number  of  them  is 

Atlas,  who  carried  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  or  the  great  I  infinite.  According  to  the  calculation  which  I  and  my 

Sheikh  David.  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of  the  semi-  |  suite  have  made  individually  and  together,  there  must  hie 
civilization  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  has  not  enlight-  |  at  least  two  and  a  half  vessels  built  for  navigation  for 

enment  to  perceive  which  of  the  inodes  of  warfare  is  most  1  every  English  child  born  into  this  kingdom.  This  result 

adapted  to  its  own  capabilities,  — which  should  be  received  j  S.adr-Azcn  has  ascertained  beyond  doubt  from  the  statisti- 
and  which  rejected.  “  A  slight  amount  of  knowledge,”  I  I  cal  t.ables ;  yet,  wonderful  to  relate,  all  these  vessels  are 
repeat  after  the  poet,  “  is  an  unsafe  possession.”  '  full  of  men.  Some  are  huge,  as  the  monster  ships  which 

. .  .  .  .  .  produce  smoke  in  the  Channel.  Some  are  like  a  long 

One  of  the  daj’s  of  my  sojourn  in  England  I  conde-  j  wand  from  a  tree,  carefully  pared  to  a  point  at  both  ends, 
jcendcd  to  pass  in  the  castle  of  a  great  chief,  which,  to  with  holes  through  which  four,  or  sometimes  as  many  as 
the  wonder  of  all  my  attendants  as  well  as  myself,  I  found  eight,  men  are  stuck,  and  from  which  they  use  long  oars, 
to  be  as  sumptuous,  as  splendid,  and  as  gay  as  the  palace  all  the  lower  p.art  of  their  persons  remaining  in  the 
of  the  Queen  herself.  The  chief  in  question  was  called  water,*  a  very  curious  but  alarming  sight.  Between  these 
Duke,  a  title  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  two  sizes  are  a  great  many  others  which  crowd  the  river, 
the  meaning.  Sadr-Azen  (whom  may  the  Prophet  con-  so  that  little  of  the  water  is  to  be  seen  ;  wherever  there 
found  1)  has  made  a  great  many  researches,  not  only  in  the  I  are  not  any  people  there  are  flags,  and  every  line  of  the 
historical  books  mentioned  above,  but  in  other  works  of  a  cordage  as  well  as  every  scrap  of  the  decks  is  so  thoroughly 
more  compendious  character,  and  has  not  been  able  to  crowded,  either  by  human  beings  or  by  strips  of  colored 
satisfy  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He  informs  me  it  is  a  cloth,  that  the  river  becomes  like  a  street,  and  the  vessel 
woril  often  used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  that  at  the  '  is  pushed  though  the  water  as  a  man  jostles  against  his 
same  time  it  means  the  feniale  of  a  domestic  fowl.  Duke,  '  neighbors  in  a  street  upon  the  first  day  of  a  feast.  Sadr- 
however,  is  a  great  chief,  with  a  hill-tribe  entirely  devoted  Azen  directed  me,  on  one  of  the  days  which  followed,  to 
to  him,  besides  large  possessions  in  the  plains ;  and  has  '  order  that  my  cortege  should  be  led  to  the  mansion  of  a 
many  dependents  and  servants,  ami  much  wealth.  On  '  great  pasha  of  England,  living  in  a  beautiful  park  not  far 
my  return  from  his  great  castle,  I  ordered  Abdool-Mirza  from  the  crowded  river.  “  Lord  of  life,”  the  slave  wrote 

with  ten  attendants  to  carry  my  salutations  to  the  son  of  to  me,  “  what  will  the  Infidels  think  of  my  royal  master  if 

the  Queen  of  England,  the  splendid  and  amiable  Highness,  he  passes  the  palace^of  Johnni  Pasha  without  paying  a 
whose  learning  and  modesty  are  in  all  men’s  mouths,  and  i  visit  to  that  distinguished  Prince  ?  ”  “  Lead  me  to  the 

to  demand  an  audience  in  my  name.  Without  any  hesita-  |  palace  of  Johnni  Pasha  !  ”  1  exclaimed,  accordingly,  as 

tion  or  state  ceremonial,  this  admirable  Prince  immedi-  |  my  cortege  turned  towards  the  region  of  huge  trees,  dis- 

ately  came  to  me.  “  AV’hat  can  1  do  for  you.  Llama  ?  ”  he  :  tressingly  green,  which  is  called  Kichmond.  An  expres- 

said.  ”  Princely  0-uales,”  said  I,  “  permit  me  to  offer  I  sion  of  wonder  at  my  universal  knowledge  covered  the 

you  advice.  There  is  a  chief  in  your  dominions  who  is  as  |  countenances  of  these  barbarians.  Penguino  Bey,  bowing 
powerful  as  you  are.  Already  he  imitates  the  pomp  of  a  to  the  ground  with  an  imitation  of  the  graceful  salaam  of 
sovereign.  It  is  enough  ;  you  understand  me  ?  ”  “Hanged  j  an  Oriental  courtier, —  imperfect  but  laudable, —  gave 
if  1  do,”  answered  the  noble  0-uales,  using  a  phraseology  i  instructions  to  the  slaves  who  conducted  the  carriage, 
which  is  considered  courtly  and  elegant  here.  “  Ah,  oh  1  |  Thus  we  arrived  at  a  house  of  small  pretensions,  from 
you  have  been  to  see  the  Duke  ?  ”  “I  have  seen  him.”  i  which  there  came  forth  an  individual  bearing  the  aspect  of 

I  answered,  solemnly ;  “  in  your  interest,  O  amiable  j  a  venerable  dervish,  so  small  in  size,  and  so  shrunken  with 

0-uales,  I  have  marked  him  closely.  Take  off  his  head.  [  prayer  and  fasting,  that  the  eagerness  of  my  curiosity  was 
Great  chiefs  and  nobles  like  these  are  a  danger  to  the  changed  into  reverential  awe.  “  You  do  me  an  over¬ 
state.”  “Oh,  hang  it  all  I”  cried  the  princely  High-  |  whelming  honor,  O  Lord  of  life  and  King  of  kingdoms !  ” 
ness.  I  said  the  holy  man.  “  Smallest  of  human  beings,  salaam,” 

“The  bow-string  is  more  expeditious  and  more  se-  i  I  replied.  “Remember  me,  O  venerable  dervish,  in  thy 
cret,”  said  I ;  “  but  you  do  not  use  it  in  your  barbarous  prayers  1  ”  I  here  remark,  for  the  instruction  of  my  much 
country.”  I  more  highly  cultivated  subjects,  upon  the  rude  piety  of 

The  reply  which  this  great  Prince  made  to  me  was  to  j  this  semi-civilized  people,  which  thus  accords  the  rank  of 
laugh,  a  foolish  and  undignified  mode  of  expressing  their  |  Pasha  to  pious  recluses  of  preternaturally  small  stature, 
sentiments,  very  common  among  the  English.  “  Hang  it  who  devote  their  prayers  to  the  benefit  of  the  realm. 

all.  Llama,”  he  said  again — using  an  oath  very  popular  . . 

among  this  nation,  and  which  corresponds  closely,  I  am  There  is  another  palace  in  this  country  —  a  palace  of 
told,  with  our  solemn  asseveration.  “  By  the  beard  of  the  magic  and  wonder,  raised  in  a  single  night  by  the  hand  of 
Prophet,”  —  “  there  are  about  a  hundred  nobles  in  my  a  great  magician  from  the  north.  This  palace  is  entitled 

mother’s  dominions  who  are  as  great  as  he  1  ”  Crystall,  and  is  full  of  marvels.  It  resounds  all  day  long 

“  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  kingdom,”  said  I,  with  a  with  music,  and  is  thronged  with  Houris,  many  of  whom 

Savity  becoming  the  oceasion;  and  Abdool-Mirza  and  offer  to  the  spectator  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  fruits, 
assa'n  Ali  looked  at  each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  flowers,  and  sweetmeats  of  cunning  manufacture,  which 
For,  having  eaten  the  salt  of  this  noble  Prince,  the  terrible  may  be  purchased  for  the  small  pieces  of  monev  current  in 
dangers  which  we  foresaw  were  about  to  assail  him,  melted  the  country,  or  even  for  pieces  of  paper  upon  which  charms 
even  the  hearts  of  my  servants  —  how  much  more  mine,  are  written,  and  which  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  species  of 

who  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a  king  ?  *  bazaar  entitled  a  bank.  So  charmed  was  I  with  the  aspect 

These  are  the  only  political  dangers  which  attracted  my  of  this  wonderful  place  that  I  paid  to  it  a  second  visit  at- 
attention  in  England.  There  is  a  point  at  which  humanity  tended  only  by  my  suite,  in  which  I  found  much  enjoyment, 
itself  becomes  cruel ;  and  to  permit  the  existence  of  a  Here  I  purchased  many  copies  of  my  own  ]K>rtrait,  painted 
number  of  royal  male  infants  in  the  prison  called  Eat-On ;  in  brilliant  colors,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  the  English 
and  of  a  hundred  nobles  and  chiefs  so  powerful  as  Duke  people  delight  to  hang  up  in  all  their  public  places,  and 
throughout  the  country,  is  a  fatal  weakness.  It  will,  I  fear,  even  in  their  private  chambers  —  a  species  of  homage 
make  the  throne  of  my  friend  insecure.  Noble  and  which  gratified  me  much,  and  which  proves  the  great  ad- 
princely  friend  I  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  own  vantage  which  an  apostle  of  civilization  possesses  among  a 
attractions,  how  oRen  have  I  wished  that  the  princesses  of  I  »  This  is  the  Lisms's  idea  of  an  outrigaad  racing  boat. 
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race  whose  mental  development  is  yet  incomplete  —  the 
frankness  and  freshness  of  the  primitive  mind,  and  its 
readiness  to  take  any  new  imprint,  making  a  powerful 
counterpoise  to  the  obvious  drawbacks  of  semi-barbarism. 
Indeed  the  palace  called  Crysiall,  with  its  tinkling  foun¬ 
tains,  its  rose-gardens,  its  smiling  Iloiiris,  its  music,  and 
the  showers  of  artificial  fire  and  brilliant  glowworm  lights 
which  illuminate  its  precincts  in  the  evening,  transported 
me  in  imagination,  as  by  magic,  to  my  own  beloved  land. 
So  rapt  in  spirit  was  I,  that  when  I  returned  into  the  royal 
pavilion  with  my  attendants,  to  refre.sh  myself  with  the 
sparkling  sherbet  called  champagne  —  a  cooling  and  deli¬ 
cious  beverage,  which  the  Prophet  himself  woultl  have  re¬ 
garded  with  delight,  and  which  Hughes  Khan  ami  Grovo 
Bey  served  to  me  in  silver  cups  on  their  knees,  with  a  rev¬ 
erential  respect  which,  even  in  England,  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  —  my  feelings  overcame  me  ;  and  while  Abdool- 
Mirxa  sang  the  song  of  the  Bulbul,  the  favorite  melody  of 
Thibet,  I,  extended  on  my  couch,  wept  tears  of  delight. 
The  sight  of  those  sacred  tears,  so  unusual  from  my  eyes, 
inspired  Abdool-Mirza  to  one  of  those  rare  but  beautiful 
effusions  which  raise  him  to  so  high  a  rank  among  the  poets 
of  Thibet.  “  Bring  golden  cups  and  diamond  urns,”  he 
sang,  “  to  receive  the  tears  more  precious  than  diamonds 
•of  the  Lord  of  life.  But  nay  !  let  them  sink  into  the  blessed 
soil —  let  them  produce  roses  to  which  the  rose  of  Thibet 
is  as  a  weed,  and  lilies  worthy  to  bloom  around  the  | 
Prophet  in  Paradise."  Transported  by  this  beautiful  poem,  | 
I  embraced  Abilool-Mirza,  and  on  the  spot  promoted  him  I 
to  the  high  tlignity  of  Possessor  of  the  lloyal  Portrait  set  i 
in  diamonds  —  the  greatest  honor  which  even  a  Grand  j 
Llama  can  bestow. 


There  are  many  other  incidents  which  I  shall  record  in 
their  proper  places,  but  here  I  must  remark  the  absence  of 
one  incident  which  no  visitor  to  Thibet  could  pass  a  day 
without  beholding,  it  will  illustrate  the  singular  weakness 
of  this  barbarian  Government  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
During  my  visit  to  England  I  have  not  once  beheld  the 
sovereign’s  authority  vindicated  by  any  capital  punishment. 
“  O  powerful  Bey,”  1  said  to  the  learned  Dervish  who 
rules  over  England,  “  1  have  never  seen  the  sword  of  jus¬ 
tice  uplifted  in  your  country  —  command  an  execution  for 
to-morrow.”  “  Anything  to  please  your  Majesty,”  said 
this  wise  riid  holy  man,  “but  we  cannot ;  there  is  no  one 
condemned  to  death.”  Great  Prophet,  have  I  lived  to 
hear  the>e  words  twice  1  “  Glladstone  Bey,”  1  said,  sternly, 
“  beware  how  you  trifle  with  kings  —  condemn  some  one  ! 
Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  ”  “  But,  if  it  please  your  sub¬ 

lime  Majesty,”  said  this  miserable  Wizier,  “  there  is  no 
one  to  condemn  !  ” 

Impatiently  I  looked  around  me  ;  there  were  thousands 
of  jieople  in  the  streets,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
too  much  honored  had  his  worthless  head  afforded  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  instruction  to  royal  eyes.  I  pointed  to  them  indig¬ 
nantly  with  my  hand. 

“  Why  not  take  one  of  these  ?  ”  I  cried  ;  “  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  I  ”  Then,  with  a  majestic  contempt 
peculiar  to  myself,  “  Or,  if  you  are  afraid,  Glladstone 
Bey,  take  any  two  of  my  followers.”  I  turned  and  gazed 
at  them,  and  a  trembling  ran  through  my  suite,  like  that  of 
ears  of  corn  under  a  breeze.  Abdool-Slirza  and  Ilassan 
Ali,  who  were  nearest,  turiled  pale.  But  before  any  active 
steps  could  be  taken  to  satisfy  my  desire,  Glladstone  Bey 
burst  forth  into  an  address,  during  which,  as  it  was  very 
long,  1  went  to  sleep,  and  nothing  iurther  could  be  done. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  be¬ 
held  the  time  approaching  in  which  I  mtist  take  my  last 
leave  of  England  1  My  courage  fails  me  to  set  down  fully, 
as  I  have  hitherto  done,  the  last  visit  paid  to  the  Queen 
of  Monarchs  —  the  last  salute  which  I  was  privileged  to 
impress  upon  her  white  hand  !  Through  the  streets  wav¬ 
ing  with  nags  and  resounding  with  shouts,  I  passed  sadly. 
The  thoughtless  people  shout — they  strike  their  hands 
upon  one  another,  and  cry,  “  Great  is  the  Grand  Llama ; 
may  the  King  of  kings  live  for  ever  I  ”  But  their  cries 
and  strikings  of  the  bands  are  the  same  as  when  I  made 
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my  first  appearance  in  their  streets.  What,  then,  have  I 
I  been  for  them  but  a  passing  pageant  ?  What  have  they 
I  seen  in  me  but  a  prince  greater  than  any  prince  that  ha-s 
,  heretofore  visited  their  country,  a  king  more  glorious  than 
any  they  have  yet  beheld  V  Have  they  recognized  the 
moral  meaning  of  my  mission,  the  height  of  civilization  to 
which  I  hoped  to  aid  them  to  ascend  V  “  Greatest  of  mon- 
arehs,”  said  my  faithful  Abdool-Mirza,  “  be  comforted :  to 
see  you  is  of  itself  a  moral  gain.  You,  O  Lord  of  life,  are 
Civilization.”  “  Besides,”  added  Ilassan  Ali,  “  my  sub¬ 
lime  master  must  remember  the  saying  of  the  poet,  that 
even  Thibet  itself  was  not  built  in  a  day,”  These  true  and 
beautiful  remarks  consoled  my  mind,  and,  with  sentiments 
of  calm  but  elevated  melancholy,  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the 
amiable  Prince,  whom  I  love  as  a  brother.  “  Princely 
0-uales,”  I  said,  “  how  I  regret  to  leave  your  beautiful  bar¬ 
barous  country !  Receive  my  best  wishes  ;  and,  ere  I  go, 
tell  me  if  you  agree  with  my  faithful  servants  in  believing 
that  my  great  mission  has  been  partially  at  least  accom¬ 
plished  ;  convince  me  from  your  own  lips  that  ray  vi>it  has 
not  been  in  vain  —  that  the  seeds  of  civilization  which  I 
came  to  sow  have  begun  to  take  root  ”  — 

“  Oh,  come  now.  Llama,”  said  the  royal  0-uales,  “  han<r 
it  all !  civilization,  you  know  ”  — 

“Royal  brother,  1  take  your  princely  word,”  I  said; 
and,  thus  reassuretl  by  England’s  Prince,  took  my  leave, 
amid  the  tears  of  all  the  people.  How  sweet  thus  to  se¬ 
cure  a  people’s  love  1  how  noble  thus  to  aid  a  nation  in  the 
hard  task  of  its  development!  Blessed  be  the  Prophet  1 
thus  I  leave  England  with  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  melan¬ 
choly  joy. 

First  day  of  the  month  .Gomada,  Portsmouth.  The 
heaven  weeps  in  sympathy  with  my  feelings.  Fair  Eng¬ 
land,  I  go  —  soon  shall  thine  everlasting  veil  of  smoke  drop 
across  the  waters  of  the  sea — (()  dolorous  and  terrible  sea! 
May  the  Prophet  grant  to  England  the  grace,  as  she  rises 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  Ihj  no  longer  an  island  !)  —  soon 
shalt  thou  again  be  lost  to  view  behind  that- cunning  but 
airy  rampart  of  invi.sibility.  Farewell !  Moon-faced  Zai- 
dee  1  fair  delight  of  my  home  I  I  bring  to  you  no  sister 
spirits  from  this  island  of  the  sea.  Probably  the  fact  will 
not  be  so  painful  to  you  as  to  me.  Zaidee,  1  come  !  Eng¬ 
land,  farewell  1  1  go  ! 

NOTH  UY  LIEUTENANT  PENGUIN,  It.  N. 

About  this  period  of  the  journal  the  old  Llama  becomes 
inarticulate.  He  had,  I  am  a w.-ire,  sustained  several  disap¬ 
pointments  not  mentioned  in  these  records.  One  of  them 
was  the  failure  of  certain  negotiations  he  had  entered  into, 
through  Abdool-Mirza,  for  the  transfer  to  himself  of  a  no¬ 
ble  lady  whose  charms  had  overcome  his  fortitude  —  ne¬ 
gotiations  to  which  the  husband  of  the  lady  in  (juestion 
turned  an  obstinately  deaf  ear.  Another  cause  of  his  deep 
depression  was  the  fact  that  the  Princesses  of  England 
were  all  but  one  already  married,  and  that  the  illustrious 
young  lady  who  remains  showed  no  inclination  to  listen 
to  his  Majesty’s  suit.  It  is  curious  how  often  private  mo¬ 
tives  mingle  in  the  elevated  distress  even  of  an  Apostle  of 
Civilization.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Abdool-Mirza, 
who  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  matters  in  general,  had 
been  more  successful  in  the  conquering  hero  way,  and 
therefore  felt  less  melancholy  about  the  results.  At  all 
events,  I  know  that  the  latter  gentleman  wore  an  English 
locket  with  an  English  photograph  in  it,  at  his  watch- 
chain  ;  and  that  I  encountered  and  recognized  —  though 
her  veil  was  down  —  hurrying  in  the  rain  to-  catch  the 
boat,  a  certain  young  woman ;  to  whose  friends  1  will  com¬ 
municate  all  further  particulars  on  application  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club,  any  day  between  three  and  seven 
in  the  afternoon. 


THROWN  AMONG  WILD  BEASTS. 

My  worthy  friend  Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  one  of  the  most  inconsequential  of  human 
beings.  Therefore  it  was  that,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  the 
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other  day  in  his  airy  upper  chambers  in  Raymond  Build¬ 
ings,  with  three  young  rooks  balancing  themselves  on  the 
loD<'  <'reen  bough  that  waved  close  to  the  window,  I  was 
not*  surprised  when  he  suddenly  ceased  singing  a  snatch 
from  “  bes  Brigands,”  and  said,  — 

“I  should  like  you  to  see  a  man  who  has  just  bought  up 
twenty-four  lions  at  one  go.” 

1  said  I  certainly  should  like  it  too,  on  which  Sparrow- 
shot  inserted  a  long  cartridge  of  toast  between  his  lips,  and 
leaping  from  his  chair,  snatched  up  a  single-stick,  and  per¬ 
formed  a  sort  of  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman’s  combat  with 
four  imaginary  enemies,  the  result  of  the  perusal  of  a  page 
of  one  of  Marry  at’s  novels  that  lay  open  on  the  table. 

“  What  a  fellow  Nelson  was.  There  was  a  beggar,”  said 
my  volatile  friend.  ”  Feel  that  muscle.  Oh,  you’d  like 
to  see  my  friend  Dan’ll’s  lions  ?  —  so  you  shall.  I  prom¬ 
ised  Bonsonby'  to  meet  him  at  the  International,  but  he 
knows  what  sort  of  a  fellow  I  am,  and  he’s  sure  not  to 
ro.  You’ve  heard  of  Noah  —  well,  now  you  shall  see  his 
ark.’ 

Sparrowshot  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  idle  men  I 
know ;  he  is  always  at  your  service,  anti  executes  more 
commissions  for  country  friends  than  any  one  I  ever  met. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  went  in  now  and  found  him 
in  the  agonies  of  devilling  for  the  Tichborne  case,  he  would 
leave  it  all  if  you  proposed  it,  and  at  once  start  on  an  ex- 

E edition  to  go  and  chop  up  the  North  Pole  for  firewood,  to 
eep  down  the  present  enormous  price  of  coal.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hanil,  the  odds  are  that  before  you  got  him  to 
the  North  Cape,  he  would  be  led  off  by  some  passing  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  accompany  the  enterprising  aeronaut,  who, 
with  a  one-horse  steam-engine,  is  about  to  raise  the  wind 
bv  defying  the  Atlantic  breezes,  llis  mind  is  so  mercurial, 
that  it  begins  falling  before  it  is  well  done  rising,  and  it 
files  off  so  (juickly  at  a  tangent  that  his  sentences  seldom 
seem  to  reach  their  journey’s  end. 

You’ve  heard,”  he  said,  suddenly  emerging  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  from  the  inner  room,  into  which  he  had  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  retired  to  dress,  working  away',  for  his  life,  at  his  scrubby 
reddish  hair  with  two  enormous  brushes,  “  you’ve  heard, 
old  boy,  of  the  party  who  ordered  two  monkeys  from  Brazil, 
and  the  agent  mistook  the  figures,  and  sent  two  thousand  ?  ” 
1  replied  in  the  aflirmative. 

“  Bell,  that  party  was  a  fool  to  Dan’ll,  whom  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  see ;  he  would  not  have  been  bothered  by  suddenly 
receiving  two  thousand  monkeys  ;  Lord  bless  you,  he  would 
have  been  delighted.  Where  has  that  old  idiot  of  a  laun¬ 
dress  put  my  boots?  I’ve  told  her  twenty —  Why, 
when  I  first  called  on  him,  he’d  —  how  many  paroijuets  do 
you  think,  just  come  from  .\ustralia  ?  ” 

1  mildly  guessed  a  dozen. 

“  A  dozen  1  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  What  do  you 
say  to  buying  a  rhinoceros  for  your  uncle,  the  old  party 
who  said  he  thought  my  tobacco  rather  strong?  ‘  Strong,’ 
said  I,  ‘  I  rather  Hatter  my  self  it  is,  for  I  always  steep  it 
for  three  weeks  in  brandy  and  gunpowder.’  How  he 
warned  you  about  me  afterwards  1  I’ll  kill  that  boy  when 
becomes.”  (Clerk  one  hour  behind  time.)  “  I’ll  leave  a 
torpedo  in  his  desk,  with  a  half-hour  fuse  —  see  if  I  don’t.” 
“  And  where  is  this  ark  ?  ” 

“  tVhy,  in  RatclilT  Highway,  of  course,  to  be  near  the 
shipping.  What  do  you  think  was  Dan’ll’s  consignment 
the  fast  time  I  went  there,  to  huy  an  elephant  for  my  friend 
Slocum,  at  the  Salisbury  Zoological  ?  ” 

I  could  hardly  guess,  so  I  did  not. 

Sparrowshot  totted  it  of!’  on  his  fingers,  the  water  drip¬ 
ping  down  his  face,  for  he  had  just  raise*l  it  from  the  wash¬ 
ing-basin,  and  looked  like  a  water  god  just  landed. 

“Three  elephants,  five  boa  constrictors,  six  Guinea 
baboons  ”  — 

“  That’s  cheap  for  a  poor  relation.” 

“  Get  out  with  you  1  Six  Guinea  baboons,  ten  alliga- 
fon,  twenty  prairie  dogs,  ten  rattlesnakes,  fourteen  cocka¬ 
toos,  twelve  tigers  —  or  were  there  eleven  tigers,  hang  me 
d  I—  Now  where  the  deuce  is  that  collar  ?  ” 

I  did  not  venture  to  suggest  the  completion  of  the  Dan’ll 
catalogue ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to  suggest  that  Sparrow¬ 


shot  had  been  talking  in  my  presence  the  night  before  of  a 
consultation  that  afternoon  in  the  case  of  Goodson  versus 
Chattlebury,  which  Sparrowshot  was  devilling  for  that 
eminent  Q.  C.,  Bothrem. 

“  Oh,  let  ’em  wait.  I’m  not  going  to  lose  a  day  like  this 
grubbing  over  the  Chattlebury  pedigrees,  and  the  right  of 
a  turbary  on  Chattlebury  goose  green.  I’ve  worked  quite 
enough  over  that  case,  and  all  I  got  is  a  snubbing  from 
Bothrem,  because  I  did  not  remember  how  many  nephews 
an  old  Chattlebury  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  had.  I’d  sooner 
spend  a  night  in  Dan’ll’s  menagerie  than  get  wigged  again 
by  old  Bothrem.  Just  write  a  card,  and  put  on  the  door, 

‘ISIl’OKTANT  nUSIXKSS —  HACK  TO-MOKIiOW.’” 

I  believe  that  Sparrowshot  was  just  that  sort  of  fellow, 
that  if  he  had  had  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and 
Dan’ll  had  tempted  him  with  an  elephant  newly  imported, 
and  recommended  him  as  a  serviceable  animal  “  for  single 
or  double  harness,”  Sparrowshot  would  have  closed  with 
him  at  once,  and  gone  off  delighted  with  the  bargain. 

We  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  distant  region  beyond 
the  Tower  where  Dan’ll  and  his  twenty-four  lions  resided. 
On  the  way  Sparrowshot  discoursed  much  of  a  naturalist 
friend  of  his,  one  Strougitharm,  according  to  Sparrowshot’s 
account  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  eccentric  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  science,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  athletic. 
He  had  held  down  a  lion  at  the  Zoo  while  the  royal  ani¬ 
mal  had  an  eye-tooth  drawn.  He  had  thrown  a  young 
dragoon  oHlcer  bodily  out  of  window  at  Canterbury,  for 
balancing  a  water-jug  on  an  open  door,  and  nearly  fractur¬ 
ing  his  (Strongitharm’s)  skull.  He  had  fought  three  fisher¬ 
men  in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  ill-treating  a  seal.  He  had 
sat  up  for  nights  feeding  a  sickly  young  rhinoceros. 

“  But  it’s  no  joke  st.aying  down  at  Strongitharm’s,”  said 
Sparrowshot,  with  sudden  gravity.  “  I’ve  seen  his  little 
girl  in  bed  with  a  snake  round  her  neck  and  two  monkeys 
on  the  counterpane.  When  my  governor  was  living  near 
town,  down  in  Hertfordshire,  the  beggar  was  always  send¬ 
ing  us  ([ueer  things  to  take  care  of,  till  we  got  the  house 
choke-full,  and  the  governor  grew  rusty.  I  remember  at 
one  time  we  had  two  large  white  rats,  a  badger  that  eat  up 
half  the  furniture,  and  a  monkey  that  bit  every  one.  He 
then  sent  us  a  tame  cobra,  but  the  governor  could  not 
stand  that,  and  there  was  a  regular  row.”  Here  Sparrow¬ 
shot  oiMjned  the  trap-door  in  the  roof  of  the  cab  and  asked 
the  cabby,  in  a  loud  voice,  whether  he  was  ever  hired  for 
a  funeral,  and  whether  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  hour ;  he  then  made  a  sudden  dig  at  the  horse’s  Hank 
I  with  his  umbrella,  which  sent  us  off  with  a  jerk  that  pro- 
I  duced  a  low  mumble  of  oaths  from  the  back  of  the  hansom. 

A  clear  bowl  over  the  smooth  asphalte  of  Cheapside,  a 
i  flutter  of  green  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  a  glimpse  of 
I  stately  Bow,  and  we  were  in  Eastcheap,  a  narrow  defile 
I  with  bales  descending  into  wagons,  a  block  of  carts,  and 
I  the  four  pinnacles  of  the  White  Tower  rising  before  us.  A 
rattle  of  wheels,  more  mountainous  warehouses,  and  we 
!  were  in  the  amphibious  world  beyond  the  Mint.  Every 
j  shop  now  seemed  nautical :  at  nearly  every  door  hung 
waterproof  coats  and  sou’wester  hats  ;  and  ship  biscuits, 

I  binnacles,  and  canvas,  were  apparently  the  chief  articles 
in  demand. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  Sparrowshot  suddenly,  as  the  cab 
I  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  leaping  out,  was  hurrying  into 
I  the  ark,  when  the  cabman  with  a  “  Hi !  ”  suggested  pay- 
I  ment. 

;  Our  cabman  strongly  objected  to  Sparrowshot’s  theory 
I  of  the  distance  from  Raymond  Buildings  to  Ratclifi'  High- 
>  way  and  on  eventually  accepting  his  fare  under  protest, 
muttered  something,  and  drove  sullenly  away. 

“  There’s  a  beggar,”  said  Sparrowshot.  ‘‘  That  reminds 
me  of  a  drivin"  fellow  at  Naples  who  wanted  to  draw  his 
knife  because  I  didn’t —  But  here,  come  along,  here’s  the 
ark,  and  a  pretty  happy  family  you’ll  see  in  it  —  but  what 
are  these  young  covies  looking  at?  ” 

There  were  half  a  dozen  street  urchins  lying  flat  on 
their  stomachs  near  Dan’ll’s  cellar  rails,  and  looking  in 
with  all  their  eyes. 

“  What’s  up,  you  boys  ?  ”  said  Sparrowshot,  paternally. 


“  Why  it’s  a  lot  of  youn^  halligators  just  brought  in,  1  down  into  the  cellars  to  see  the  lot  of  young  allioatorj 
mister;  there’s  one  by  the  window  there  in  a  box  ;  you  can  j  “  wot  ”  hud  just  arrived.  ”  '' 

see  his  tail.  He’s  a  wenomous  one,  I  know ;  ain’t  he  Bill  'I  ”  |  The  magician  expressing  a  certain  gloomy  approval  as 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  party.  he  scratched  a  black  cockatoo’s  head,  we  descended  some 

“  I  don’t  want  to  make  you  nervous,  old  boy,”  said  Spar-  j  dark  stairs  to  a  soit  of  smuggler’s  cellar,  where,  after  clam- 
rowshot,  as  we  looked  in  at  Dan’ll’s  windows,  “  but  Dan’ll  i  bering  over  an  alpine  region  of  packing-cases,  we  reached 
keeps  his  wild  beasts  in  very  rickety  cages  ;  so  look  out.  I  !  a  clear  space  by  the  window,  where  in  long  barred  boxes 
never  go  uji-stairs  there  but  I  expect  to  meet  a  tiger  on  the  '  the  alligators  were  placed.  The  boxes  seemed  full  of  some 
first-floor  landing,  and  a  boa  constrictor  winding  round  the  i  bossy  india-rubber  substance,  but  on  Harry  stirrini»  them 
bannisters.  He  doesn’t  care  what  the  creature  is ;  I  be-  i  up,  the  masses  began  to  undulate  and  snort  with  nmressed 
lieve  if  he  had  his  own  way  he’d  keep  them  all  loose.”  j  rage  and  vexation. 

“  A  nice  republic  there  would  be  then,”  said  I.  |  “  Why,  they  can’t  feed,  shut  up  like  that,”  said  1. 

“  I  believe  vou,”  said  Sparrowshot.  “  There  was  a  fire  j  “  Oh,  they  won’t  eat,”  said  Harry,  “  nor  will  the  snakes 
close  by  Dan’ll’s  yard,  a  house  or  two  up,  and  I  believe  the  |  not  one  in  a  dozen  ;  but  if  they  keep  alive  three  months 
way  the  tigers  howled,  and  the  hyenas  laughed,  and  the  i  that  pays  their  expenses  for  showing,  and  then  they  can  be 
monkeys  screamed,  was  something  not  heard  every  day ;  [  stufled.” 

but  luckily  none  escaped,  or  we  might  have  heard  of  a  lion  “  Poor  beggars,”  said  Sparrowsjiot. 

eating  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  or  two,  and  have  had  a  “Precious  wishiouk,  that’s  what  they  is,”  said  Harry 

tiger-hunt  in  Wapping.”  “  and  they’ve  got  teeth  enough  to  stock  a  dentist,  and  yet 

We  found  the  long,  low-roofed  shop  littered  with  cages  you  can’t  get  ’em  to  eat  no  how.  It’s  their  temper,  1 
and  packing-cases,  and  full,  as  the  magician’s  room  in  the  j  s’ pose.” 

Arabian  Night’s  ston-,  of  cockatoos,  polecats,  lovebirds,  |  “Enough  to  put  out  anyone’s  temper,  being  boxed  up 
and  other  pleasant  and  unpleasant  creatures.  That  scarlet  j  like  that,”  thought  I. 

macaw  had  perhaps  been  a  vizier  of  Persia,  that  sullen  lal-  Harry  now  proposing  to  show  us  the  “  guvnor’s  ”  museum 
con  an  Indian  prince,  and  here  they  were  after  long  and  we  reclimbed  the  stairs  and  ascended  to  the  rooms  above 
rough  voyages  in  Dan’ll’s  Noah’s  Ark,  ready  for  shipment  the  shop.  They  were  old  rooms,  with  all  the  dusty  furni- 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  ture  of  the  last  occupant  still  there  —  dusty  sofas,’  grimy 

We  found  Jam,  alias  Dan’ll  the  head  magician,  in  a  mirrors,  and  dingy  carpets,  like  a  Dirty  Dick’s  of  twenty 
little  back  room,  wrapped  in  a  dingy  dressing-gown,  a  Her-  !  years  ago.  At  first  the  place  seemed  to  me  like  the  cabin 
man  smokin^-cap  adorning  his  head.  There  were  birds  ;  of  a  vessel,  then  like  the  bivouac  of  a  tribe  of  South  Sea 
and  beasts  all  around  him,  and  a  clothes-basket  covered  by  Islanders,  for  the  walls  were  hung  with  war-clubs,  waddies, 
a  rug  on  one  side  of  him.  He  had  just  received  an  order  and  spears,  and  weapons  ferociously  edged  with  shark’s 

for  six  pumas  and  two  camelopards,  and  was  giving  direc-  teeth,  and  sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows.  Then  again  it  pre- 

tions  to  a  piratical-looking  workman  whom  he  was  perhaps  sented  the  appetirance  of  a  deserted  curiosity-shop,  the 

onlering  off  to  Africa  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  scour  jungle  proprietor  of  which  having  been  lost  at  sea,  the  motley 

and  desert.  treasure  had  never  since  been  touched,  for  the  dust,  gross 

“  Well,  Jam,”  said  Sparrowshot,  “  and  how’s  the  world  and  palpable  as  pepjier,  lay  thick  in  the  china  cups,  .and  on 
going  with  you  ?  ”  the  lacquered  shields  and  Indian  models ;  and  as  Harry 

“  Oh,  round,  round,”  replied  the  magician,  in  a  strong  prefaced  every  remark  with  “  when  I  was  in  the  Bight  of 
foreign  dialect.  Benin,”  or  “  last  time  as  1  was  in  Sumatra,”  the  general 

“  Just  brought  a  friend  to  see  you.”  result  was  that  of  goin^  round  the  world  in  a  heavy  sea  on 

“  Quite  welcome,”  said  the  magician,  waving  his  smok-  board  a  Noah’s  Ark  laden  with  curiositie.-i,  to  purchase 
ing-cap  and  pointing  generally  round  with  his  pipe,  “  but  wild  beasts. 

stock  rather  short  just  now  —  sent  off  our  last  lion  yester-  “  I’ve  just  come  from  Bombay,”  said  Harry,  in  reply  to 
day.”  Sparrowshot’s  inquiry  as  to  wbat  he  had  been  up  to  lately; 

Just  at  that  moment  the  rug  lifted  off  the  washing-bas-  “and  am  off  next  Tuesday  to  Cape  of  Hood  Hope  to  pick 
ket  at  Noah’s  feet,  and  out  stretched  two  red  hairy  arms  up  one  or  two  things  for  the  guvnor,”  and  here  he  struck  a 
and  a  round  head  covered  with  soft  thin  red  hair.  It  was  gong  spitefully. 

a  young  ourang-outang  from  Sumatra,  and  as  we  looked  it  We  had  now  got  into  a  sort  of  gallery  bung  with  .South 
drew  the  rug  half  over  itself  again  in  a  sly  cross  way.  Sea  weapons. 

and  peeped  out  with  cunning,  frightened,  yet  malicious  “  Take  care  of  them  arrows,”  he  said  ;“  they’re  every  one 
eyes.  pisened :  you  see  that  red  mark  on  the  club,  that’s  human 

“  Take  care  of  him,”  said  Dan'll,  “  he  bit  a  man  badly  blood  —  bought  that  yesterday.  The  sailors  bring  every- 

yesterday.”  thing  here.  You  see  this  club”  (pointing  to  a  huge  semi- 

“  By  Jove,  did  he  though  V  ”  said  Sparrowshot,  looking  at  circular  flat  hatchet  of  wood),  “  they  takes  off  heads  with 
our  poor  relation  as  if  he  were  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ;  that.” 

“you  ought  to  warn  a  fellow.  Jam,  you  know.”  i  Certainly,  if  bludgeons  are  any  indication  of  ferocity,  I 

Jam  laughed  gravely'  at  this,  as  if  the  idea  of  Spar-  should  not  select  the  Fiji  Islands  to  go  to  tis  a  missionary, 

rowshot  being  bitten  by  his  young  protege  was  the  most  for  such  skull-cracking  monsters  of  clubs  1  never  saw  as 

exquisite  of  practical  jokes.  came  from  that  happy  land.  Fourteen  shillelahs  would 

“  Ah  1  ah  f  ”  he  said,  like  one  of  those  Dutch  goblins  not  make  up  that  enormous  stop-thief  that  had  the  blood 

whom  Rip  Van  Winkle  revelled  with  on  the  Catskill  stains.  Models  of  Chinese  junks,  Kaffir  cloaks.  New  Zea- 

Mountains,  “  you  should  see  one  of  my  vellows  handle  a  land  mats,  J.apanese  fishing-rods,  daggers,  and  swords,  and 

basketful  of  cobras  ;  why  you  ain’t  avraid  of  a  rang-etang  ?  guns  of  all  sizes  and  bores,  hung  beside  these  trophies  of 

he’lkbe  as  tame  as  a  child  in  a  veek.”  I  our  commercial  enterprise,  ready  for  Jam’s  queer  custom- 

“  Isn’t  it  true.  Jam,  that  you  once  had  four-and-twenty  |  ers  —  the  naturalists,  showmen,  museum  collectors,  and  odd 
lions  at  the  same  time? ’’said  Sparrowshot,  examining  a  |  people  of  Hreat  Britain. 

seedy-looking,  disreputable  vulture  who  blinked  at  him  At  spare  moments  Harry  drew  a  sword  or  struck  a  gong, 
from  inside  a  very  dirty  cage.  just  to  keep  his  hand  in  as  the  governor’s  showman. 

“  Vy,  who  told  jrou  so?  ”  “I  knew  a  fellow  once,”  said  Sparrowshot,  apropos  of 

“  Who  told  me  i  why,  Harry.”  nothing,  “  who  drove  four  deer  in  n  pony  carriage,  and  he 

“  V'ery  veil  then,  Harrv  ought  to  know.  I  can’t  keep  all  got  on  very  well  till  one  day  he  fell  in  with  the  Duke  of 

these  things  in  mv  head.  I  know  very  well  that  there  Beaufort’s  hounds,  and  that  time  they  may  certainly  be 

have  been  times  when  I  should  have  been  glad  of  fifty,”  said  to  have  had  a  run.  Indeed,  if  he  hadn’t  bolted  into  a 

Harry,  a  short,  swarthy,  nautical,  I  may  say  piratical  stable-yard  just  in  time,  and  shut  the  door,  I  don’t  think 

sort  of  person  in  a  red  shirt,  here  came  up  and  asked  the  there  would  have  been  much  of  him  or  bis  prancers  left.” 
great  magician  whether  he  should  take  the  gentlemen  Harry,  who  was  beginning  something  about  the  Straits 
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of  Malacca,  baiJ  that  waa  a  ruiu  atart  aa  ever  he’d  heard, 
an  approval  which  much  pleaaed  Sparruwshot. 

^  now  proposed  to  go  and  see  the  animals  which  Jam 
keeps  in  various  stables  and  yards  in  adjoining  streets. 
We  might,  perhaps,  pick  up  a  lion  cheap,  or  6nd  a  bargain 
in  a  knot  of  boa  constrictors.  We  found  Jam  still  in  the 
back  p.arlor,  nursing  that  prematurely  old  young  man,  the 
•*  ranff-etang.”  who  seemed  to  regard  his  master  with  any- 
thing'’but  filial  regard. 

“  You  come  again  ven  our  ne.\t  sheep  comes  in,”  was 
the  magician’s  parting  valediction,  “  and  then  we  shall 
have  something  to  show,  for  we  expect  half  a  dozen  of 
about  the  finest  tigers  in  all  Bengal.” 

“  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  old  Monson  chloroform¬ 
ing  the  tiger,  and  taking  out  his  eye-teeth?”  inipiired 
Sparrowshot  of  me.  “You  haven’t?  well,  then,  just  you 
remind  me  at  dinner-time.  We’ll  have  a  fish  dinner  at 
Billingsgate  after  this,  and  some  cold  punch.  Are  you 
game  ?  ” 

I  replied  that  I  quite  thought  I  was,  and  that  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  then  to  endure  any  number  of  tiger  stories ;  and 
might  even,  if  pressed,  swallow  a  snake  or  two,  provided 
they  were  fresh. 

“Oh,  there’s  no  gammon  about  Monson.  Any  one  in 


“  Bengal,  you  mean.” 

“Well,  Bengal ;  what  the  douse  does  it  matter  ?  Tigers 
ain't  confined  to  Bengal.  Monson  was  out  with  two  famous 
shekarries,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  rock  temple  near 
Avadarah  waiting  for  tiffin.  I  had  two  uncles  in  Ma¬ 
dras  ”  — 

“  Beng.al.” 

“  Well,  what  the  —  two  uncles  in  the  ”  — 

Here  Harry  threw  open  the  yard  door. 

“Our  stock’s  wery  low  just  now,  gents.  I  must  apolo¬ 
gize  to  yer  for  our  last  lion  being  sold  two  days  ago  ;  but 
we’ve  one  or  two  choice  things.”  Here  he  pointed  to  some 
rickety  dens  with  rather  insecure  bars  that  stood  round  the 
yard,  which,  by  the  way,  a  sensitive  nose  would  have  found 
“rather  high.”  “  Here’s  a  black  panther  —  rather  scarce. 
Savage  ?  I  believe  you  ;  eat  you  without  salt  if  he  could 
get  at  you.” 

“  Any  bears  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  mortal  one.  Hyenas,  leopards,  vultures.  Bar¬ 
bary  rats,  wolves,  but  ne’er  a  bear ;  not  much  asked  for 
just  now.” 

“  By  Jove!  what  a  brute,”  observed  Sparrowshot,  as  he 
poked  the  black  panther  with  his  umbrella,  and  it  retreated 
sullenly,  hissing  spitefully,  with  closed  teeth,  like  a  mad 
cat.  his  eye-balls  reddening  slightly  as  the  blood  mounted 
to  his  head. 

Above  it  were  two  leopards,  agile  and  cruel ;  beautifully 
marked,  and  every  motion  instinct  with  a  certain  diabolical 
grace.  Swift  on  an  Indian  pitcher-carrier  I  think  I  can 
see  them  dart,  and  my  imagination  can  almost  call  up  the 
screams  through  the  jungle  which  mark  where  they  drag 
the  body,  and  the  spotted  cubs  gambol  and  rejoice  to  see 
the  mangled  and  bleeding  prey  ! 

“  I’d  buy  that  lot,  Harry,”  said  Sparrowshot,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  air  of  a  purchaser  of  vast  wealth,  “  if  I  knew 
.where  to  keep  ’em,  but  they  wouldn’t  do  in  Gray’s  Inn, 
eh  ?  ”  This  to  me. 

I  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  scarcely  would,  ilnless 
he  occasionally  fed  them  with  an  o’hl  Q.  C. 

“  No  ostriches,  I  suppose,  Harry;  no  camelopards ?  ” 

“  Not  a  shadow  of  one.” 

“  I  was  afraid  not,”  said  Sparrowshot,  in  a  mortified  way, 
as  much  as  to  say.  If  there  had  been,  then  I’d  have  been 
the  man  for  you.  He  had  been  rather  distant  with  me  ever 
since  the  chloroformed  tiger  story  in  the  uncertain  presi¬ 
dency.  The  beauty  of  some  mouse-deer  from  Ceylon,  how¬ 
ever,  made  him  relax  a  little. 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  dainty  little  beggars?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  turning  back  to  insult  the  black  panther  for  the 
lasf  time. 

They  certainly  were  beauties,  the  deer  minimized  by 
climate  till  he  did  not  stand  higher  than  a  tov  terrier  — 


deer  that  a  rat  would  slay  in  open  battle.  I  began  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  as  we  moved  on  to  the  coarse,  low-bred, 
skulking,  blackguard-looking  hyena,  on  the  mighty  power 
wieliled  by  Jam.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  savage  and 
unsavage,  people  to  secure  his  guineas  were  hunting  and 
trapping,  as  one  of  the  most  elo<juent  of  the  London  papers 
said  the  other  day  in  the  most  simple  language,  “From 
where  the  floating  icebergs,  like  diamond  mountains,  drift 
before  the  fierce  northers  to  where  the  Bushmen  warriors 
dance  like  armies  of  pigmies  round  the  gigantic  elephant. 
Jam’s  emissaries  are  at  work,  with  assegai  and  krease,  with 
the  keen  Damascus  blade,  and  the  fatal  blow-pipe,”  etc. 

“  Sparrow.shot,”  said  I,  grasping  his  arm,  as  I  quoted 
Keats.  “  ‘  Are  you  prepared  to  go  all  naked  to  the  raven¬ 
ing  shark  ?  ’  ” 

“  Not  if  I  know  it,  old  boy,  ’  was  the  not  unnatural  reply 
with  which  my  enthusiasm  was  rewarded. 

“  Very  well,  then,  push  on.  Here’s  some  white  peacocks 
fit  to  draw  the  car  of  Juno  — of  Juno  ?  nay,  of  Venus.” 

“By  George!  look  at  these  spoonbills,”  cried  Sparrow¬ 
shot,  from  a  rival  c.age.  “  Did  you  ever  see  such  queer 
beggars  in  your  life  ?  There’s  a  bill  for  picking  up  peas. 
I  used  to  think  fish  the  queerest  beggars  ever  made ;  but 
’pon  my  word,  when  you  look  at  the  toucan’s  nose  and 
the  —  By  the  bye,  what  time  is  it  by  your  ticker  ?  ” 

“  Only  fancy  those  white  peacocks,”  said  1,  reverting  to 
the  cage  of  those  beautiful  birds,  looking  like  brides  in  a 
state  of  metamorphosis,  “  with  emerald  eyes  in  their  tails, 
and  golden  crests.” 

“  Ah  !  you  always  want  to  embroider  nature,”  said  Spar¬ 
rowshot,  sarcastically ;  “  and  if  you  had  your  emerald  tails, 
then  you’d  want  opal  eyes.  There  is  no  satisfying  you.” 

“  Last  year,”  broke  in  Harry,  who  did  not  choose  to 
remain  in  the  background,  and  who  evidently  thought  my 
peacock  suggestion  an  absurdity,  “when  we  was  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Aladagascar,  with  some  three  dozen 
monkeys  for  the  guvnor  ”  — 

“  Have  you  got  any  kangaroos  to  show  us,  Harry  ?  ” 
said  Sparrowshot. 

“  Well,  we’re  just  out  of  kangaroos  now,”  said  Harry, 
apologetically,  “  but  we  expect  some  in  at  the  docks  every 
day.  They  go  so  very  fast,  kangaroos  does.” 

In  nearly  every  shed  in  the  yard,  untenanted  by  wild 
beasts,  into  which  I  peeped,  I  saw  rats  peering  about  for 
provender,  and  darting  back  through  small  corner  holes 
almost  before  I  could  well  see  them. 

“  Ah,”  says  Harry,  “  there’s  an  uncommon  lot  of  rats 
here ;  they  come  after  the  animals’  wittles ;  but  they  make 
a  mistake  sometimes  with  the  vultures,  and  have  to  pay 
entrance  fees  pretty  heavily.” 

Stopping  to  look  at  a  large  falcon,  the  very  aeme  of 
cruelty  ami  grace,  we  passed  out  of  the  yard  into  a  large 
stable  surrounded  by  cages  and  barred  boxes. 

“  This  haninial,”  said  Harry,  pointing  to  an  old  forlorn- 
looking  monkey,  with  one  side  paralyzed,  “  this  haniraal’s 
mind’s  gone ;  he  don’t  observe  anything.  It’s  not  worth 
much,  but  the  guvnor  doesn’t  like  to  kill  him,  as  he’s  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  and  we’ve  got  accustomed  to  him 
like.” 

The  monkey  had  exactly  the  expression  I  have  seen  in 
human  beings  under  the  same  double  affliction.  He  looked 
at  us  with  a  vacant,  stunned,  suflering  expression,  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  a  blow  and  was  expecting  another.  Our 
poor  relation,  indeed,  presented  a  woe-begone  helplessness 
that  even  the  hardest  heart  must  have  pitied. 

“  There’s  an  argument  for  Darwin,”  said  Sparrowshot, 
who  hatl  shot  off  at  a  tangent  to  see  a  wild-cat  in  a  distant 
cage,  and  now  returned;  “  you  see  he  had  a  mind  once,  or 
else  it  could  not  have  gone.  Why,  any  fool  can  see  he’s 
got  a  tile  off’ —  poor  beggar.” 

“  A  black  fellow  in  Bonny  River  told  me,”  said  Harry, 
“  that  the  devil  made  monkeys  as  a  caricature  of  man,  and 
that  after  that  he  made  the  nigger  ;  but  the  nigger  turned 
out  so  ugly  that  the  old  gentleman  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  that  flattened  his  nose,  turned  his  face  black,  and 
curled  his  hair.” 

“  Well  done,  Harry,  that’s  not  bad  for  Harry;  but  he’s 
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evidently  not  read  Darwin,  or  he’d  have  more  respect  for  j 
his  great-great-grandfather.” 

“Here’s  a  mongooze,”  said  Harry, rousing  an  animal  out 
of  the  back  of  a  long  dark  box ;  “  one  of  the  prettiest  j 
things  to  make  a  pet  of.  Kills  snakes  before  you  can  say  ' 
Jack  Robinson,  and  never  gets  bitten  to  speak  of.  There’s  i 
a  law  against  taking  them  out  of  the  country,  so  we  has  to 
smuggle  them,  or  we  should  pretty  soon  get  pepper,  as  my  i 
mate  here  will  tell  you.”  j 

The  mate,  a  roughJooking  fellow,  who  was  cleaning  out  | 
a  cage,  grunted  assent,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Oh,  you  go  on  j 
with  your  patter.  I  shan’t  get  any  fees  out  of  the  gentry  i 
coves.  I  haven’t  got  the  gilt  of  the  gab,  I  haven’t,  and  I  | 
don’t  want  to  have  Patter  away ;  the  more  lies  you  tell,  ' 
the  more  they’ll  like  you.  Pve  got  a  job  here,  and  Pm  > 
going  to  do  it.  Patter  away  !  ” 

Harry  now  proposed  an  ascent  into  a  loft,  where  he  had  , 
some  young  boa  constrictors  to  show  us,  and  up  we  went.  i 
“  e  had  a  fire  near  here,”  he  said,  “  a  month  or  two  , 
ago,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  animals.  AV'^e  hap-  ; 
pened  to  have  twenty  lions  or  so  in  stock,  and  an  elejdiant, 
and  two  or  three  tigers.  We’ve  been  nearly  cleared  out 
since  that.  I  never  did  hear  such  a  noise  in  my  born  days;  j 
it  would  have  frightened  you  gents  who  isn’t  used  to  it ; 
monkeys  screaming,  lions  roaring,  tigers  trying  to  break  \ 
loose,  paroquets  (we’d  got  a  room  full  of  them)  squalling.  i 
I  tell  you  1  wasn’t  sorry  when  things  got  a  bit  (juieter,  for  ! 
I  thought  at  one  time  they  were  all  going  stark  staring 
mad  together.  It  reminded  me  of  a  mutiny  of  coolies  1 
once  saw  in  coming  back  from  Valparaiso.  Our  cages  are  ' 
rather  old,  too,  some  of  them,  and  if  they  had  given  way  —  i 
well,  1  shouldn’t  be  here  now,  gents,  a-talking  to  you.”  I 
“  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,”  said  Sparrowshot.  ! 

“  Yours  is  rather  a  risky  occupation,”  said  I.  I 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  red  j 
strip  of  handkerchief  which  he  took  out  of  his  cap ;  “  but  I 
you  see  habit  is  second  nature,  and  like  people  who  takes  , 
care  of  loonaties,  and  knacter.s,  and  others  of  that  sort,  I 
never  thinks  much  about  the  danger.  We  knows  what  to 
do  and  how  to  handle  ’em,  and  they  don’t  get  much  chance 
of  hurting  us,  or  they  pretty  soon  would,  you  may  take 
your  oath,  for  there’s  no  coaxing  some  of  them ;  they’ve 
tliat  devil’s  own  temjHir  in  them,  and  1  suppose  the  keeping 
them  shut  up  doesn’t  improve  that.  As  for  some  of ’em,  I’d 
sleep  in  their  dens  for  all  the  fear  1  have.  Jim.” 

Here  he  shouted  down-stairs.  1 

“  Come  up,  Jim,  and  give  us  a  hanil  with  these  ’ere 
snakes,  to  show  the  gentlemen.” 

Jim  shambled  up,  grumbling  under  his  breath,  and  drag- 

fing  out  a  huge  chest,  opened  it,  dived  his  hand  among  the 
lankets,  and  drew  out  two  great  spotted  cables  of  snakes, 
holding  their  heads  just  below  the  air-gills,  as  gamekeepers 
hold  ferrets,  as  1  perhaps  unjustly  thought  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  danger  of  their  bite.  It  was  Hercules 
grown  up  and  struggling  with  the  Hydra,  but  Jim  had 
no  sense  of  posing,  and  was  evidently  only  meditating 
whether  he  should  get  anything  for  beer. 

“You  see,”  said  Harry,  “  there’s  a  steady  demand  for 
these  ’ere  snakes  in  the  travelling  shows.  They  must  have 
’em,  whatever  the  j>rice  is,  because  country  people 
who’ve  never  seen  anything  larger  than  a  blind-worm,  or  a 
stray  hadder  or  so,  open  their  eyes  at  big  fellows  like 
these,  and  go  home  and  tell  everybody  tp  go  and  see  ’em. 
They’d  put  a  nice  grit)  on  a  fellow,  even  these  young  uns 
would,  if  they  had  a  chance.” 

As  he  said  this,  Harry  flung  the  great  slimy  bl.ack  and 
yellow  coils  back  into  the  box,  and  slammetl  down  the 
chest  as  if  it  had  been  Pandora’s  casket,  and  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  gods  were  escaping. 

1  had  long  felt  a  nightmare  kind  of  diabolical  wish  steal¬ 
ing  over  me  to  overpower  and  blind  Harry  and  Jim,  and 
then  to  let  out  all  their  prisoners,  to  the  terror  of  Wapping 
and  the  dismay  of  Rotherhithe.  Roa  constrictors,  vul¬ 
tures,  wild-cats,  my  poor  friend  the  insane  monkey,  black 
panthers,  white  peacocks,  spoonbills,  leopards,  badgers, 
mongooze,  and  all.  I  should  like  to  have  emptied  Nn  ib’s 
Ark  and  given  them  all  liberty  in  one  general  grotesque 
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emancipation.  What  right  had  Dan’ll  to  set  half  the 
world  to  work  catching  the  other?  what  right  to  sweep  sea 
and  rock,  and  sand  and  forest,  to  fill  caravans  witli  mis¬ 
ery  ?  was  the  lion,  regal  in  his  strength  and  freedom-,  in¬ 
tended  to  Ihj  shown  at  a  penny  a  head,  or  the  bear  to  be 
deprived  of  his  hermitage  in  the  snow  ?  Certainly  not. 
Behold,  then,  in  me  your  liberator,  and  when  you  are  free 
respect  your  emancipator.  Be  gentle,  be  merciful,  respect 
property  —  Vive  la  Republi(|ue  Universelle  —  make  cood 
use  of  your  liberty.  Attack  only  the  emissaries  of  .Jam, 
wage  war  on  Dan’ll  and  Dan’H’s  men,  even  though  just 
returned  from  the  Straits  of  Madagascar  ! 

“  How  long  are  vou  going  to  stand  there,  staring  at  that 
fool  of  a  spoonbill  ?  ”  said  Sparrowshot,  rudely  breaking 
up  my  day-dream  of  freedom  and  universal  republics. 

“  It’s  time  we  were  off.  Harry  hits  got  to  go  to  the  docks 
about  a  rhinoceros  and  some  more  alligators,  and  we 
mustn’t  keep  him.” 

Harry  heie  rem.orked  that  many  swells  bought  beavers, 
buffaloes,  and  what  not,  but  that  it  was  only  the  regular 
“  Onner  ”  who  bought  a  rhinoceros. 

We  “  backsheeshed  ”  the  men,  left  Harry  in  the  Bight 
of  Benin  with  a  cargo  of  cassowaries  who  wouhln’t  take 
kindly  to  their  food,  and  started  for  a  walk  to  Stepney  to 
get  an  appetite  for  our  fish  dinner. 

As  we  stopped  at  Dan’ll’s  window  to  take  a  last  fond 
look  at  the  black  cockatoo,  Sparrowshot,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection,  e.xelaimed,  —  * 

“What  <pieer  beggars  there  are  in  the  world!”  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  fartlier  on  he  said,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
mean  to  do,  old  man  :  I’ll  get  an  acpiarium  and  kec])  white- 
bait,  to  see  what  they  come  to.  It’d  be  jolly  to  have  one 
now  and  then  for  luncheon,  too,  while  the  investigation  was 
pending,  ch  V  And  by  Jove,  if  I  ever  come  into  the  money 
of  thiit  uncle  of  mine  at  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  get  his  place 
down  at  Bootleha'm,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  won’t  buy  two  ca-- 
melopards.  1  can’t  fancy  anything  jollier  than  driving 
camelopards  tandem,  can  you  ?  ” 


A  SNAKE  SPIRIT. 


OsK  morning,  when  I  went  into  the  fields  after  breakfast, 
to  see  how  the  hands  were  getting  on  among  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  one  of  them,  a  gretit  hulking  Kallir,  who  had  been 
nearly  two  years  witli  me,  came  up  and  asked  leave  to  go 
to  his  kraal.  'I’liey  were  all  obliged  to  do  this,  not  living 
free  laborers,  but  refugees  from  the  neighboring  king¬ 
dom  of  Zululand  ;  and  as  the  colony  was  already  over¬ 
stocked,  the  law  obliged  them  to  work  for  three  years  at 
lower  wages  than  their  fellows,  and  did  not  allow  them  to 
go  away  even  for  a  day  without  their  master’s  permission. 

I  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  preparing  for  the  crushing 
season,  and  told  him  that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  asking 
at  the  same  time  why  he  wanted  to  go.  The  answer  was, 
his  ancestral  spirit  had  .appeared  to  him  and  tohl  him  to 
go.  Feeling  rather  curious,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  all 
aliout  it ;  and  he  related  the  following  story,  which  1  will 
give  in  his  own  words. 

“  'J'wo  nights  ago,  on  coming  home  from  work  at  dusk, 
I  s.aw  a  green  snake  on  the  fence  that  surrounds  our  huts ; 
on  going  up  to  it,  I  saw  by  the  markings  that  it  was  one  of 
those  that  the  old  men  had  told  me  contained  our  ances¬ 
tral  spirits.  Wishing  to  jilease  it,  for  fear  they  might  hurt 
me,  I  went  into  my  own  hut,  and  took  some  thick  milk  and 
maize-lreer,  and  some  of  the  meat  of  that  ox  that  died  & 
few  days  ago,  and  was  in  the  act  of  coming  out,  when  it 
met  me.  Although  it  is  not  lucky  to  go  backwards 
through  one’s  doorway,  I  was  obliged  to  do  so,  to  get  out 
of  its  way.  It  came  int  )  the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  r.aised 
itself  on  its  tail,  and  looked  at  me.  I  was  very  much 
frightened ;  perhap.s  it  was  not  an  ancestral  spirit  at  all, 
and  might  bite ;  but  to  make  sure,  I  put  down  the  food 
close  to  it,  and  shouted  out  all  the  praises  and  great  names 
which  belong  to  our  family.  By  and  by  it  lowered  itself. 
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)U)(J  without  looking  at,  or  taking  any  notice  of,  niy  offer¬ 
ing,  went  out. 

»  I  was  glad  it  had  done  so,  but  did  not  think  much  more  * 
about  it ;  and  after  having  my  supper,  and  smoking  wild 
hemp  for  an  hour  with  the  other  men,  I  went  to  sleep.  It 
must  have  been  a  long  time  after  that  I  had  a  dream,  for 
when  I  awoke  the  fire  was  out ;  I  saw  my  father,  who,  you 
know,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Princes,  standing  and 
looking  angrily  at  me.  I  saluted  him.  He  did  not  answer, 
nor  s|)eak  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  said,  ‘  Wh.at  are 
you  doing  here  among  the  whites,  when  your  father’s  house 
18  being  destroyed  V  Get  up  early,  and  go.’  I  tried  to 
say  something,  but  could  not,  anil  in  the  effort  awoke. 
The  moonlight  was  streaming  in  through  the  wicker-door, 
and  sitting  full  in  it  w.-is  my  ancestral  spirit-snake,  motion¬ 
less,  and  looking  at  me  as  it  had  done  before  ;  and  then  I 
knew  I  had  in  truth  seen  my  father. 

“  I  did  not  sleep  much  more  that  night ;  indeed  it  was 
near  dawn;  and  as  soon  as  Umpondo”  (the  Kuropean 
overseer)  “  was  up,  I  asked  leave  to  go  ;  but  he  would  not 
let  me,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  magistrate  if  I  went  in  spite 
of  him.  sol  worked  as  usual  all  day.  Some  of  the  men, 
whom  I  told  about  it,  said,  ‘  You  are  sure  to  die  ;  the 
spirits  .are  angry.’  In  the  evening,  when  I  entered  my 
hut,  there  was  the  green  snake  again,  lying  in  the  same 

lace,  only  this  time  it  never  moved  or  noticeil  my  entrance. 

was  glad  to  get  out  quickly  and  sit  in  the  big  hut  with 
the  other  men ;  and  when  I  returned  to  sleep,  it  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“  This  night,  my  father  appe.ared  again,  and  at  the  same 
time  too,  for  I  had  heard  the  cocks  crowing  when  I  awoke 
previously,  and  I  heard  them  immediately  afterwards  this 
morning. 

“lie  looked  ten  times  more  cros.s,  just  as  he  used  to 
when  his  wives  bothered  him,  and  only  spoke  once  to  say, 

‘  Get  up  early,  and  go.’  I  awoke  immediately ;  and  there, 
in  the  very  spot  he  hail  been  standing,  was  the  green 
smike.  1  knew  it  understood  me,  so  I  said  I  would  go, 
whatever  happened  ;  and  that  if  you  would  not  let  me,  I 
should  run  away.  As  soon  as  I  h.ad  finished,  it  turned 
round,  and  left  the  hut.  Now,  may  I  go?  ” 

I  was  rather  puzzled  what  to  say  ;  the  man  was  evi¬ 
dently  speaking  in  good  faith,  and  if  I  kept  him,  he  would 
only  half  work  ;  but  then  I  rellectcd  that  his  kr.aal  was  be¬ 
yond  the  Iwundaries  of  the  colony',  where  he  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  killed  if  found  and  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  so  good 
a  lalwrer.  besides,  I  was  really  very  short-handed,  and  so 
I  told  him ;  and  he  walked  away  looking  very  grand  and 
sulky.  Ne.xt  morning,  he  h.ad  absconded,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  the  police  after  him,  but 
merely  reported  it  as  a  case  of  desertion  to  the  magistrate, 
never  expecting  to  hear  anything  more  of  him. 

Almiit  a  week  after,  on  coming  outside  at  daylight,  who 
should  I  find  but  .lack  squatting  under  the  verandah  post, 
accompanied  by  two  native  girls  and  an  old  woman,  carry¬ 
ing  something  on  her  back  tied  up  in  a  greasy  goatskin, 
which,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be  two  little  naked  black 
babies. 

“  Hullo,  .Jack,  where  have  you  turned  up  from  V  ”  I  said. 

“  From  Zululand,  sir.” 

“  And  who  are  all  these  ? 

“  My  mother  and  sisters.” 

It  was  evident  something  had  been  wrong  at  home,  and 
there  was  the  result;  but  I  was  anything  but  angry  at  see¬ 
ing  Master  .lack  again,  especially  as  I  was  rather  in  want 
of  a  girl  to  help  in  the  house,  for  my  own  mother  w.as  get¬ 
ting  old.  and  not  quite  up  to  the  work,  though  she  would 
not  admit  it.  On  looking  more  closely  at  him,  I  noticed 
he  seemed  dreadfully  thin,  and  asked  when  he  had  food 
last. 

“Three  days  ago,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

IV  ell,  go  down  to  the  huts,  and  get  something  at  once, 
You  can  apply  to  the  magistrate  and  get  the  girls  regis¬ 
tered  afterwards,  and  when  I  have  heard  your  story.” 

When  he  came  back  again,  having  evidently  amply 
made  up  for  his  long  fast,  I  made  him  sit  down  and  take 
up  bis  story  where  he  had  left  off. 


“  When  you  said  I  mustn’t  go.  sir,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  if  I  saw  my  father  again,  I  would  run  away.  That 
evening,  everything  happened  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  nights.  The  snake  was  there  when  I  came  home, 
and  my  father  appeared  as  before,  only  adding  to  the  for¬ 
mer  sentence  of  ‘  Get  up  early,  and  go,’  the  words,  ‘  It  is 
the  last  time.’  When  I  awoke  and  found  his  snake  oppo¬ 
site  me,  I  said,  ‘  I  am  off ;  ’  but  it  did  not  move,  nor  would 
it  until  I  had  taken  my  spears  and  sticks,  put  on  my 
leopard-skin  dress  with  the  wild-cats’  tails,  and  was  ready 
to  start,  when  it  glided  out  before  me.  I  made  straight  for 
the  Tugela  ”  (the  boundary  river),  “  which  I  reached  in  the 
afternoon,  but  waited  till  it  was  d.ark  to  cross.  It  wasn’t 
1  pleasant  swimming  over  the  hole  where  I  had  seen  so 
j  many  of  our.men  drown  in  the  great  battle,  and  the  alliga¬ 
tors  quarrelling  for  them,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  the 
white  man’s  boat,  as  I  had  got  no  pass. 

“  W’hen  I  reached  the  other  side,  I  made  direct  for  our 
kraal,  walking  the  whole  night ;  but  when  it  dawned,  I  was 
still  some  distance  off,  and  did  not  dare  to  go  on,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  ;  so  I  crept  into  a  clump  of  bush,  and  lay 
there  all  day.  I  saw  several  people  pass  —  some  that  I 
knew  —  and  just  at  dusk  a  company  of  soldiers  came  up 
and  sat  down  under  the  bush  where  I  was.  I  soon  learned 
from  their  talk  that  they  had  been  sent  to  destroy  some  vil¬ 
lage  for  sorcery  :  you  know  what  that  means  —  killing  every 
living  thing,  men,  women,  and  children,  even  cats  and  dogs ; 
sparing  nothing.  They  were  going  to  remain  about  here, 
some  said  under  this  very  bush,  until  near  dawn,  and  then 
surround  the  sleejting  kraal.  Luckily  for  me.  they  saw  a 
better-looking  cluin|>  a  few  hundred  yards  away ;  and  all 
the  •'ounger  men  were  sent  to  light  fires,  and  make  it  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  while  their  seniors  sat  and  talked. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  heard  that  it  was  my  own 
home  they  were  going  to  ;  and  my  uncle,  now  head  of  the 
kraal,  who  was  accu.sed  of  sorcery  !  Not  that  I  cared  much 
about  him :  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  had  got  all  my  cattle 
as  a  reward  for  fighting  on  the  other  side ;  but  my  mothers 
and  sisters  were  there  also.  I  lay  quite  still,  long  after  the 
supper  star  had  come  out,  and  the  soldiers  had  all  gone  to 
their  fires,  thinking  what  I  should  do.  It  is  so  hard  to 
escape  when  everybody  is  on  the  lookout  for  you,  and  all 
the  fords  into  the  colony  are  guarded.  After  a  time,  I  got 
up  and  stole  away.  It  was  not  necessary  to  crawl  or  take 
much  c.are,  for  the  bright  firelight  in  which  the  men  were 
sitting  prevented  their  seeing  anything  outside  of  its  glare. 
The  great  danger  was  at  home.  If  the  dogs  heard  or  smelt 
me,  I  knew  they  would  rouse  everybody,  and  then  all  would 
be  lost.  At  last,  1  got  close  outside  the  kraal- fence  opposite 
our  hut,  where  my  own  mother  and  sisters  slept ;  and  I  lay 
and  listened.  Was  my  uncle  in  it  or  not  V  ( Jf  course  all 
I  my  mothers  were  his  wives  now.  The  people  were  not  all 
asleep,  though  some  were,  and  all  the  hut  doors  were 
fastened  ;  but  I  could  hear  them  talking  in  our  hut,  women’s 
voices,  and  at  last  I  distinguished  my  sister’s.  You  know 
L’m.xakazi  ”  (another  refugee  who  had  come  to  me  almut 
the  same  time  he  had).  “  Well,  he  used  to  l)e  her  lover,  and 
often  came  at  night,  and  called  her  out  by  imitating  the 
tilihoya  plover  when  it  is  disturbed.  1  knew  all  about  it, 
though  I  alwjiys  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  now  I 
made  the  same  signal.  Once,  then  a  long  interval,  during 
which  I  could  not  hear  my  sister  speaking  again.  Had  she 
fallen  asleep  ?  I  repeated  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes’  listen¬ 
ing  the  voice  said,  ‘  Mother,  did  you  put  that  bundle  of 
I  sticks  awav  that  you  fetched  this  afternoon?  You  know 
how  old  Xlmteteva  steals.’  ‘  No,  I  didn’t,  my  child.’ 
‘Then  I’ll  go  and  do  it;’  and  I  heard  her  unbarring  the 
door,  and  knew  she  had  recognized  the  call.  She  came  out, 
and  walking  to  the  private  entrance  through  the  kraal- 
fence,  stood  still.  I  croaked  like  a  frog  and  then  she  took 
down  the  blocks  of  wooil  which  fastened  it,  and  came  on 
until  she  saw  me,  and  said  in  alow  tone,  ‘Umxakazi?’ 
I  answered,  ‘  No,  it’s  me,  Umkungu.  Who  is  in  the  hut  ?  ” 
‘  No  one  but  ourselves.  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  ’ 
‘  Go  back  and  tell  our  mother  I  am  here.  1  have  come  from 
the  colony  on  important  business ;  and  take  care  you  don’t 
wake  any  one.’  She  turned  back,  and  I  followed  to  the 
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door  of  the  hut,  and,  when  I  made  out  that  they  understood 
who  it  was,  went  in.  In  a  whisper  I  told  them  all  that 
had  happened ;  and  we  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

It  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  to  get  clear  off  that 
night,  and  probably  not  easy  the  next  one,  with  the  country 
all  disturbed.  By  this  time,  sentinels  had  no  doubt  been 
placed  all  around  ;  and  it  was  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
get  through  their  circle ;  but  I  knew  a  place  on  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  where  I  did  not  think  we 
could  be  easily  discovered,  and  which  I  thought  we  might 
reach.  They  told  me  my  two  other  mothers  were  away 
helping  to  make  beer  at  a  neighboring  kraal,  and  I  had 
little  compunction  in  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate, 
particularly  as  to  disturb  them  was  to  prevent  our  own 
escape.  I  got  them  to  hunt  up  every  bit  of  food  there  was; 
and  after  making  a  good  meal,  for  I  was  very  hungry,  tied 
the  remainder  up.  Then  the  women  took  their  blankets, 
and  we  went  out,  going  down  to  the  river  by  the  path  used 
to  fetch  water,  for  I  felt  certain  our  footsteps  would  not  be 
noticed  there.  Then  we  waded  up  the  stream,  avoiding 
the  deep  place.s,  for  we  knew  every  yard  of  it,  until  we 
reached  the  spot  I  thought  would  do  to  hide  in.  We  had 
first  to  cross  a  hole  taking  us  over  our  heads.  The  oppo¬ 
site  bank  was  high  and  perpendicular,  and  covered  with 
small  thick  bushes,  without  room,  apparently,  for  a  fly  to 
hide  in  ;  but  in  one  place  the  water,  when  high,  had  washed 
out  a  lump  of  light  soil  between  two  large  rocks,  and  the 
bushes  quite  concealed  it.  We  crawled  in-,  there  was  just 
room  for  us  all ;  and  there  we  crouched  the  whole  night, 
not  daring  to  move. 

“  I  was  half-dozing,  and  daylight  had  just  broken,  when 
we  heard  the  dogs  at  the  kraal  barking  furiously;  4n  a 
minute  more  the  war-cry  sounded  clear  through  the  still 
morning,  and  then  a  tremendous  row,  dogs  barking,  howl¬ 
ing  as  they  were  speared,  women  and  children  screaming 
amidst  shouts  of,  ‘  Come  out,  you  witches ;  ’  ‘  Set  fire  to 
the  huts ;  ’  ‘  Stick  him ;  ’  and  now  and  then  the  terrible 

‘  Ngahla  ’  ”  (said  by  a  man  when  he  stabs  another,  literally 
“I  eat”).  “I  could  feel  my  mother  shuddering  as  she 
cowered  down  beside  me :  but  our  attention  was  soon 
called  away.  A  lot  of  men  appeared  running  at  full  speed 
on  the  opposite  bank.  I  recognized  my  uncle ;  he  was  a 
little  in  front  of  his  pursuers,  who  delaye<l  them.selves  by 
ineffectually  burling  their  spears.  One,  however,  running 
in  a  slanting  direction,  was  trying  to  cut  him  off,  and  as  my 
uncle  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  he  pulled  up.  and 
poising  bis  assegai  for  a  second,  sent  it  quivering  into  the 
wretched  man’s  body.  lie  fell  on  the  spot ;  ami  the  others 
coming  up,  finished  him  on  the  ground,  amidst  cries  of 
‘Ngahla.’  I  thought  we  at  any  rate  were  to  be  left  in 
peace ;  but  I  suppose  they  must  have  heard  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  kraals  that  my  mother  and  sister  had  escaped  ;  and 
knowing  from  their  .sentinels  that  we  must  be  somewhere 
within  their  lines,  they  set  to  work  to  beat  every  bush  or 
hollow  capable  of  concealing  a  human  being.  Once,  two  of 
them  came  down  to  the  water,  but  on  reaching  the  deep 
place  opposite  our  hiding-place,  and  seeing  how  bare  the 
stunted  bushes  under  which  we  were  seemed  to  be,  they 
skirted  along  the  shallow  and  passed  on.  In  half  an  hour 
one  of  them  came  back,  got  out  of  the  water,  and  walked 
along  the  bank  above  us,  and  looked  down.  Something 
must  have  aroused  his  suspicions,  perhaps  some  invol¬ 
untary  movement,  for  he’  stopped  and  watched  the  place, 
and  then  running  down,  got  into  the  river,  and  came  along 
plunging  his  spear  through  the  bushes.  I  saw  we  should 
TO  discovered,  and  quietly  rose  and  slipped  into  the  water 
till  only  my  head  was  out,  half  concealed  by  a  projecting 
branch.  As  he  came  abreast  of  me,  swimming,  for  it  was 
very  deep,  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right ;  he  was  too 
much  engaged  treading  water  to  examine  the  bank  very 
closely ;  but  unluckily  one  of  those  babies  made  a  little 
squall,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  he  had  heard  it.  He  half 
turned  in  the  stream.  I  had  a  heavy  knobkenie  in  one 
hand,  and  making  a  spring,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  it, 
and  throwing  my  body  on  bis,  pressed  him  down.  He  must 
have  been  half-stunned  by  the  blow,  for  I  got  him  to  the 
bottom,  and  catching  hold  of  a  root  with  one  hand. 


wrenched  his  spear  from  him  with  the  other  ;  and  in  a 
second  more  that  danger  had  passed  away.  1  came  up 
again  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  with  a  look  round  to  see 
that  no  one  was  in  sight,  got  back  to  my  old  shelter. 

“  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell.  They  kept  prowlin® 
about  till  afternoon,  when  we  could  hear  them  driving  the 
cattle  off ;  but  we  were  afraid  to  move  that  night,  though  I 
went  back  to  the  kraal  to  see  if  anything  had  escaiied. 
You  would  not  care  to  hear  what  I  did  see.  We  lay  there 
all  the  next  day,  starving,  for  we  had  not  brought  much 
food  with  us,  and  then  started  next  night.  We  dared  not 
make  for  the  lower  lords,  which  were  sure  to  be  watched, 
and  so  lay  in  a  bysli  all  the  following  day.  1  was  dead- 
tired,  for  1  had  carried  those  two  babies  most  of  the  way. 
My  sisters  ought  to  have  done  it,  but  one  has  been  sick,  and 
the  other  is  lame.  We  got  to  the  upper  ford  in  the  middle 
of  last  night,  and  here  before  daylight  this  morning.”  And 
so  he  finished  his  story,  ending  by  shouting  out  praises 
and  thanksgivings  to  his  ancestral  spirit,  who  had  saved 
his  mother  and  sisters. 


ROYAL  EPITHETS. 

Thk  most  elevated  title  which  has  ever  been  conferred 
upon  kings  and  queens  is  the  unworldly  title  of  ”  Saint.” 
Royal  saints  are  comparatively  numerous  in  the  earlier  his¬ 
tory  of  Christian  nations.  Each  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  our  own  England  was  divided  before  its  final  unifi¬ 
cation  under  the  kings  of  Wessex  hail  his  own  saints. 
Royal  saints,  however,  have  become  fewer  and  fewer  as 
Christendom  has  grown  older.  This  decrease  of  saints 
upon  thrones  is  not,  of  course,  the  result  of  any  increased 
wickedness  of  sovereigns  as  such ;  it  is  simply  the  neces¬ 
sary  outcome  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  ancient  pop¬ 
ular  and  democratic  right  of  conferring  canonization  into 
the  one  person  of  the  pope.  In  early  ages  a  deceased  king 
or  queen  was  declared  to  be  a  “  saint  ”  by  some  spontaneous 
burst  of  popular  and  national  enthusiasm.  The  Vot  Pop- 
uli  was  taken  as  the  Vox  Dei:  miracles  were  supposed  to 
be  performed  at  the  saint’s  tomb,  or  diseovered  to  have 
been  wrought  while  the  saint  lived  ;  a  festival  day  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  offices  were  drawn  up.  The  po|)es,  so  soon  as 
they  took  official  part  in  such  canonizations,  had  at  first  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  do  than  subscribe  their  assent  and  confirmation 
to  the  given  judgment  of  some  national  church.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  any  king  or  statesman  declared  to  be  a  saint  by 
a  popular  and  national  acclamation  in  our  century  would 
be  the  very  last  person  likely  to  get  his  sanctity  confirmed 
by  the  promulgator  of  the  syllabus. 

The  most  saintly  of  all  the  canonized  kings  of  whom  we 
have  any  clear  historical  picture  was  the  honest  and  lova¬ 
ble  Louis  IX.  of  France.  We  need  no  hagiographer  by 
profession  to  bear  witness  to  his  marvellous  sanctity ;  it 
comes  out  clearly  enough  in  the  somewhat  worldly  but  aw^ 
struck  and  admiring  Joinville.  We  have  had  no  “  saint” 
upon  our  English  throne  since  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  canonization  ot  Henry  VI.  was  seriously 
proposed ;  indeed,  the  people  carried  their  part  so  far  that 
statutes  of  him  were  venerated,  and  he  was  Ibr  some  time 
treated  as  a  saint ;  but  the  accession  of  the  rival  House  of 
York  to  the  throne,  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the 
pope,  prevented  the  meek  and  simple  king  from  leaving  his 
name,  upon  the  English  list  of  sainted  monarchs. 

The  Chureh  of  England,  after  the  Restoration,  was 
greatly  inclined  to  canonize  Charles  I. ;  and  until  a  late 
period  he  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  Martyr,  and  there 
IS  at  least  one  church  in  England  called  after  his  name. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  other  side,  has  given  his  canonization 
to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Some  kings  have  had  the  title  “saint 
in  one  place  and  among  certain  persons,  but  have  been  no 
saints  in  other  places  and  to  other  persons.  This  was^  the 
case  with  many  of  the  early  national  saint  kings,  especially 
in  England  and  Scandinavia.  The  Norman  primate,  Lan- 
franc,  wiped  off  the  names  of  many  national  saints  from  the 
calendar  of  the  church  of  conquered  England.  It  was 
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n»rt  of  the  process  of  roinanizing  and  denationalizing  our 
chureh.  This  is  still  more  remarkably  the  case  with  one 
of  the  ''reatest  kings  who  ever  reigned,  and  to  whom  the 
church  probably  owes  more  than  to  any  earlier  or  later 
monarch  —  Charles  the  Great.  Charles,  a  thorough  Ger¬ 
man,  was  for  a  long  time  the  chosen  patron-saint  of  the 
German  students  of  the  splendid  University  of  Paris,  al¬ 
though  he  was  unacknowledged  as  a  saint  by  the  lioman 
court!  for  he  had  been  canonized  by  an  old  anti-pope. 
Paschal  III-  and  that  by  the  demand  of  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  Barbarossa.  Louis  XI.,  the  least  saintly  of  all  kings 
who  have  ever  ruled,  imagining  the  Great  German  Cassar 
to  have  been  his  predecessor  as  “  Charlemagne,”  king  of 
France,  ordered  saintly  worship  to  be  given  to  him,  and 
fixed  upon  the  28th  of  .January  as  his  feast-day  in  the 
church  of  France.  The  saintship  of  Charles  the  Great, 
however,  was  never  adopted  by  that  church ;  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  University  of  Paris  proclaimed 
him  as  its  patron,  and  ordered  his  day  to*  be  solemnized 
everv  year.  M.  Guizot,  who,  like  all  his  countrymen,  still 
regards  the  great  Frankish  Ctesar  as  a  Parisian  French¬ 
man,  tells  us  that  “  In  spite  of  the  hesitations  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  the  revolutions  of  our  century,  it  is  still 
celebrated  as  the  chief  Icte-day  of  the  great  classical  schools 
in  France.”  The  German  Cajsars,  however,  were  able  to 
reckon  one  saint  amongst  them,  Henry  II.,  who  was  elected 
in  the  year  1002;  his  wife  shared  the  honor  of  canoniza¬ 
tion,  probably  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  children,  and 
that  she  retired  into  a  convent  after  the  emperor’s  death. 
.\u8tria  has  had  her  Saint  Leopold  (the  Margrave),  and 
Hungary  her  sainted  Stephen,  Ladislaus  I.,  aiul  Margaret. 
A  full  list  of  the  kings  and  (pieens  who  have  borne  this 
epithet  would  leave  too  little  room  for  the  monarchs  who 
appear  in  history  with  more  earthly  titles. 

Probably  the  nearest  epithet  to  that  of  “  Saint  ”  is  that 
of  “  the  Pious,”  which  was  borne  by  Charles  the  Great’s 
weaker  successor  in  the  empire,  Louis  the  Pious.  He  is 
also,  of  course,  claimed  by  the  French  historians  as  a 
French  king,  and  the  Ludiouj  der  Fromme,  who  died  with 
a  German  e.Kclamation  upon  his  lips  (“  •lu.'',  aus  ”),  appears 
in  lists  of  the  French  monarchs  as  Louis  le  Debonnaire^ 
from  whence  he  reappears  in  modern  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  histories  as  Louis  the  Gentle.  Amongst  Sweden’s 
fourteen  Plrics  (the  name  is  the  same  as  the  German  Hein¬ 
rich  and  our  Henry)  she  possesses  in  the  ninth  of  the  list 
an  Erie  the  Pious.  The  ninth  Eric  of  Sweden,  like  the 
ninth  Louis  of  France,  also  bore  the  title  of  Saint.  It  was 
originally  given  him  by  a  really  popular  and  national 
canonization.  He  was  in  church,  either  on  the  11th  or  the 
18th  of  May,  1151,  when  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Magnus  of  Denmark  had  landed  on  the  coast  and  was 
marching  against  him.  He  said  calmly :  “  Let  us  at  least 
finish  the  sacrifice :  the  rest  of  the  festival  ”  (it  was  As¬ 
cension-tide)  “  1  shall  keep  elsewhere.”  When  the  mass 
was  ended,  he  went  forth  at  the  head  of  his  guards ;  and 
after  a  brave  defence,  was  slain,  the  hagiographies  say,  by 
the  pagans.  Ho  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  good 
king  in  Sweden  ;  he  had  compiled  a  code  of  laws  from  the 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  nation,  and  “  St.  Eric’s  Law  ” 
was  long  spoken  of  in  Sweden  with  that  kind  of  reverence 
with  which  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  (the  Confessor)  were 
regarded  by  the  English  people  under  the  rule  of  the 
foreign  Normans.  Hungary  and  Spain  are  the  only  other 
nations  which  now  occur  to  me  as  having  given  the  epithet 
of  Pious  to  either  of  their  kings.  Stephen  the  Pious,  who 
died  in  1 308,  was  the  first  king  of  Hungary.  He  has  long 
held  amongst  the  Magyars  the  same  place  as  ideal  king  of 
their  nation  as  Eric  holds  amongst  the  Swedes.  Like  so 
many  kings  who  appear  in  history  with  religious  epithets, 
he  was  the  founder  or  estahlisher  of  the  church  among  his 
pwple,  and  the  secular  destroyer  of  paganism.  Rome, 
either  by  her  Cmsar  or  her  pontiff,  by  the  temporal  or  the 
•piritual  head  of  Christendom,  was  supposed  alone  to  have 
the  power  of  changing  counts  and  dukes  into  kings.  Pope 

'  The  word  hu  been  at  least  half-adopted  Into  the  Eoitlish  tongue.  Pepya 
'Inscribe  the  character  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our 


Sylvester  H.  sent  the  crown  to  Stephen,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  olHcial  title  of  the  Apostolic  king  which  still 
is  used  by  his  successors  the  Austrian  monarchs.  Stephen 
was  afterwards  canonized,  like  other  kings  of  Europe  who 
stood  in  a  like  relation  to  the  Christianization  of  their 
peoples.  The  claim  of  Philip  HI.  of  Spain  to  his  epithet 
of  Philip  the  Pious  had  been  vindicated  by  Arch-deacon 
Churton  in  the  interesting  essay  prefixed  to  his  translation 
of  the  poet  Gongora. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  title  any  king  could  covet 
after  that  of  “  Saint  ”  or  “  the  Pious  ”  (or  perhaps  before 
them)  is  “  the  Good.”  The  other  titles  came  in  time  to  be 
only  obtainable  from  the  clergy,  who  were  but  a  section  of 
the  nation,  or  from  an  extra-national  bestower.  the  pope. 
But  the  epithet  of  “  the  Good  ”  was  attributed  to  monarchs 
by  a  more  universal  and  unquestionable  voice.  When  the 
gift  of  canonization  had  become  little  more  than  official, 
by  totally  passing  from  the  nation  and  people  to  the  Homan 
Bishop,  this  epithet  was  the  highest  tribute  of  love  and 
approval  which  nations  as  a  whole  could  bestow  upon  their 
princes.  It  was  borne  by  many  sovereigns  between  the 
eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Richard  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  the  grandfather  of  our  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  died  in  102G.  Norway  a  few  years  later  lost  her 
Magnus  the  Good.  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders, 
was  assassinated  before  the  altar  of  St.  Donatus,  in  Bruges, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century.  John  the  Good  of  France, 
the  second  French  John,  died  in  London  in  1564.  The 
ma.xim  is  attributed  to  him :  “  If  justice  and  good  faith  are 
banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  ought  still  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  kings.”  He  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  an  example  of  the  maxim  in  his  own  person ; 
for  when  the  English  had  released  him  on  his  kingly  word 
of  honor,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  prisoner  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  received  his  liberty.  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  the  Council  of  Basel  declared 
“  First  Duke  of  Christendom,”  has  had  the  grounds  of  his 
title  set  forth  by  Comines.  This  mighty  prince,  who  died 
at  Bruges  in  1367,  was  at  once  the  patron  of  art,  the  de¬ 
veloper  of  commerce,  and  the  friend  of  scholars;  and 
Erasmus  compared  him  to  those  great  ancients  who  were 
the  ideal  princes  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  George 
the  Good  was  for  a  time  amongst  a  certain  class  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  proposed  as  a  fit  designation  for  George 
HI.  The  title  has  been  given  with  a  fuller  assent,  and  on 
clearer  grounds,  to  one  who  was  not  a  reigning  sovereign, 
the  late  Prince  Albert. 

The  epithet  which  still  demands  the  severest  scrutiny  of 
historical  criticism  in  many  of  its  specified  applications 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  *•  the  Great.”  There  are  a  greater 
number  of  regal  claimants  for  this  than  for  any  other  title. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  them  ;  as  Cyrus  the  Great,  Alex- 
•ander  the  Great,  Pompey  the  Great,  Herod  the  Great,  and 
many  more.  The  Roman  Empire  had  on  its  eastern  throne, 
which  was  foundetl  by  a  Constantine  the  Great,  a  Theodo¬ 
sius  the  Great,  and  a  .Justinian  the  Great.  It  was  destroyed 
by  a  Mohammed  the  Great  (the  second).  The  German 
Ciesars,  of  whom  a  Charles  the  Great  was  the  first,  in¬ 
clude  in  their  list  Otto  the  Great  (the  first)  and  Henry  the 
Great  (the  fourth).  The  epithet  is  also  borne  by  the  fourth 
Henry  of  France.  Russia  had  her  Vladimir  the  Great  in 
her  first  Christian  king,  and  her  Peter  the  Great ;  Poland, 
her  Casiniir  the  Great  (the  third)  ;  Navarre,  her  Sancho 
the  Great.  In  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  there 
were  three  contemporary  monarchs  with  this  epithet,  Otto, 
Vladimir,  and  Sancho.  Prussia  has  had  her  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  right  to  the  epithet  has  been  demonstrated 
with  such  pious  admiration  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  Hungary 
her  Louis  the  Great  (the  first).  The  French  le  Grand  seems 
better  suited  to  thj  l  Ourttenth  Louis  of  France  than  our 
English  word  Great.  Most  of  the  sovereigns  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  with  this  suffix  bave  either  been 
great  comiuerors,  founders  of  great  reigning  houses,  or 
great  legislators  who  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  political 
history  of  their  peoples.  Three  kings  have  borne  this  title 
in  our  own  land,  Alfred,  Canute,  and  William  I. 
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'ilie  greatness  of  I^uis  XIV.  was  a  sort  of  attitudinizing  | 
greatness.  He  bad  a  kind  of  magnificence  which  was  i 
splendid  in  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  valets,  but  it  was  of  a 
lower  kind  than  that  of  our  own  West-Saxon  Edmund  the 
Magnificent,  “  the  transactions  of  whose  reign,”  said  Wil-  t 
liam  of  Malmesbury,  ”  are  celebrated  with  peculiar  splen-  | 
dor  even  down  to  our  times,”  —  that  is,  nearly  three  hun-  | 
dred  years  after  the  death  of  Edmund.  Two  princes  of  I 
later  date  are  known  by  this  epithet  of  Magnificent  —  one,  ; 
the  Florentine  Medici,  I.«renzo  the  Magnificent,  who  died 
in  1492,  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  the  rigorous  patriot  ' 
and  saint  of  Florence,  Savonarola ;  the  other,  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent,  who,  a  few  years  later,  startled  Christen¬ 
dom  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  about  Luther,  and  ex¬ 
cited  Luther  himself,  by  pitching  his  Moslem  tents  before  : 
Christian  Vienna. 

Our  old  historian,  Florence  of  Worcester,  has  not  only 
rovided  Edmund  with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  but 
e  has  attached  some  splendid  epithets  to  the  name  of  each 
of  the  great  conquering  English  kings  of  the  tenth  century. 
Edward  the  son  of  Alfred  is  the  Unconquered,  Athelstane 
is  the  Glorious,  Edred  the  Excellent,  Edgar  the  Pacific. 
The  last  epithet  has  been  attached  to  the  names  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  HI.  and  of  our  James  1.  Florence  i 
wrote  whilst  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  had  to  see  for¬ 
eigners  sitting  u]x>n  the  throne  of  the  English,  and  he  took 
a  kind  of  national  pride  in  the  recollection  that  it  bad  once 
been  occupied  by  great  Englishmen. 

The  Bold,  a  character  of  creat  esteem  in  the  chivalrous 
Middle  Ages,  was  borne  by  Boleslaus  tbe  second  duke  and 
first  king  of  Poland ;  the  kingly  crown  was  placed  on  bis 
head  by  the  German  Caesar,  as  presumed  secular  head  of 
the  Christian  world.  Burgundy  had  two  Bolds — Philip, 
who  died  in  1404  ;  and  the  famous  Charles  (called  as 
often  le  Temeraire,  or  the  Hash),  under  whom  the  great 
middle  kingdom  burst  in  pieces.  The  Bold  princes  were  ; 
•ometimes  described  by  the  suffix  of  the  name  of  the 
king  of  l)eastB,  as  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  Ix)uis  the  Lion, 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  Boleslaus  I.  of  Poland  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  of  England.  Philip 
the  Bold’s  son  is  known  as  Duke  John  Fearnought,  or  the 
Fearless;  and  Philip  III.  of  France  as  Philip  the  Hardy. 
Such  epithets  as  the  Grim,  borne  by  Kenneth  IV.  of  Scot-  ; 
land,  and  by  Ivan  IV.  of  Russia,  who  first  took  on  himself  ' 
the  title  of  Czar,  mark  the  passage  from  the  good  use  of 
strength  to  the  bad  use  of  it.  AVe  find  amongst  the  kings 
of  Castile  a  Pedro  the  CrueH  who  died  in  13C9.  The  em¬ 
peror  Henry  VI.  had  received  the  same  epithet  in  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Two  kings  of  France  have  been  decorated  with  the  title 
which  was  coveted  by  James  the  “  British  Solomon  ”  — 
Robert  tbe  AVise  (the  second),  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  Charles  the  AA’ise  (the  fifth),  the  son  of  that 
John  who  died  in  England.  Castile  had  her  famous 
Alfonso  the  AV’ise,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  Spain  called  her  Ferdinand  lA'".  the  AA'ise. 
Sancho  HI.  of  Castile  is  known  as  the  Beloved,  an  epithet 
granted  for  a  time  to  the  wretched  I^ouis  XIII.  but  after¬ 
wards  recalled  ;  it  was  borne  earlier  and  more  justly  by  a 
predecessor,  Charles  A’l. 

The  moral  epithets  bestowed  upon  monarchs  demand,  in 
many  cases,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  critical  reinvestiga¬ 
tion.  A  great  number  of  kings  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  mere  physical  qualities.  Thus,  we  find  a  Spanish 
Sancho  the  Fat  (the  first)  in  the  tenth  century ;  he  was 
preceded  by  a  Frankish  Charles  the  Fat  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  Portugal  knows  her  Alfonso  II.  as  the  Fat.  France 
had  amongst  her  Capetian  kings  a  Charles  the  Handsome 
(her  fourth  Charles),  and  a  Philip  the  Handsome,  also  her 
fourth  Philip.  The  latter  is  sometimes  called  the  Fair,  the 
raithet  bestowed  also  upon  Philip  1.  and  upon  the  Austrian 
Frederick  HI.  Some  kings  have  taken  their  epithets 
from  their  physical  defects,  as  two  monarchs  of  the  ninth 
century  —  Michael  the  Stammerer,  on  the  throne  of  the 
eastern  Cmsars;  and  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was 
crowned  AA’estern  Emperor  by  the  pope  at  Troyes.  The 
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Emperor  Albert  I.  was  known  as  Albert  the  One-eyed- 
our  Richard  III.  as  Crook-back  :  the  Spanish  Henry  III! 
as  the  Sickly ;  and  Boleslaus  HI.  of  Poland  as  the  AA’iy. 
mouth.  The  sainted  Emperor  Henry  is  sometimes  marked 
down  as  Henry  the  Lame.  I  might  increase  the  list  with 
kings  known  as  the  Black,  the  AA'hite,  the  Red,  the  Curly, 
the  Gouty,  the  Short ;  but  I  could  attach  no  lively  interest 
to  each  unless  1  could  enter  into  such  an  amount  of  detail 
as  would  make  this  paper  unreasonably  long.  All  such 
titles  are  chiefly  important  to  us  as  rough,  but  character¬ 
istic  expressions  of  contemporary  criticism. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  PERSIAN  POEM.i 

Of  the  many  who  have  recently  seen  the  Shah  of  Persia 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  diamonds,  few  are  acquainted  with 
anything  more  than  the  names  of  the  most  famous  Persian 
writers  ;  indeed,  beyond  specimens  of  Hafiz  and  Safi,  there 
is  nothing  translated,  and  those  have  not  got  into  general 
circulation.  Oriental  poetry,  like  Oriental  art,  has  its  own 
peculiar  genius,  and  the  AVestern  mind  must  be  trained 
before  it  can  enjoy  or  admire  it.  The  poem  of  “Joseph 
and  Zulaikba,”  one  of  the  gems  of  Persian  poetry,  by  Ab- 
derahman  Ibn  Ahmed,  —  or,  as  he  is  usually  called.*  Nur- 
ed-din  Jami  from  the  place  of  bis  birth,  —  is,  perhaps,  the 
work  most  likely  to  be  attractive,  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  most  patient  of  readers  could  get  through  tbe  poem  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  its  many  beauties.  The  present  modest 
little  brochure,  which  contains  the  analysis  of  the  story- 
with  connected  specimens  of  tbe  most  interesting  jwrtions, 
is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  an  English  reader.  There  is  no 
name  attached  to  tbe  work,  only  tbe  initials  “  S.  R.”  at  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  notice.  Tbe  translation  reads, 
frA'ly  and  fluently ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love  —  a  memorial  of  the  translator’s  own  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  jwein.  It  is,  apparently,  printed  for  j)rivate,  or 
at  least  very  limited  circulation.  AA'e  could  have  wished 
that  we  had  been  told  a  little  more  about  Jami  himself. 
He  was  born  1414  a.  n.,  or  817  of  the  Hegira.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  his  whole  life  to  literature,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  prolific  writer  :  the  titles  of  thirty-four  of  his  works  in 
prose  and  sixteen  in  poetry  remain.  He  wrote  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  —  history,  religion,  theology,  morals,  —  and  numerous 
expositions  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  branch  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism  to  which  he  belonged.  His  strong  mystic 
tendencies  are  very  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  jiresent 
poem  ;  for,  though  the  story  of  the  love  of  Joseph  iind  Zu- 
iaikha  is  so  ardent  in  its  descriptions  as  to  make  the  Sung 
of  Solomon  seem  “  like  snow  in  summer,”  still  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  throughout  that  a  deep  mystic  meaning  underlies  the 
whole.  The  love  and  sufferings  of  Zulaikba  are  intended 
to  represent  not  alone  an  earthly  passion  for  a  lover,  but 
the  aspiration  of  a  human  soul  after  its  Maker  —  the  j)angs 
of  separation,  and  the  ardent  desire  for  reunion  witli  the 
fountain  of  life  and  source  of  all  good,  from  which  it  has 
been  banished  to  the  wilderness  of  this  mortal  life.  The 
poem,  however,  is  not  an  allegory,  but  a  very  beautiful  and 
passionate  romance.  Zulaikba  is  redeemed  from  the  ig¬ 
nominy  that  has  been  attached  to  her  as  the  “  wife  of  I’oti- 
phar.”  and  Joseph  comes  out  with  all  the  brilliancy  with 
which  Eastern  traditions  have  endowed  him,  and  which  lies 
quite  outside  our  Bible  history.  His  knowledge  of  magic 
(which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  mother),  his  siqter- 
human  l)eauty,  his  love  for  Zulaikha  (which  has  its  record 
in  the  Koran),  and  his  wonderful  wisdom  in  interpreting 
dreams  and  foretelling  the  future,  all  combine  to  afford 
reason  enough  for  Zulaikha’s  frantic  and  ungovernable 
passion.  Tlie  poem  of  “  Joseph  and  Zulaikba  ”  has  never 
yet  been  brought  before  the  English  reader,  although  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rosenweig  has  translated  it  into  German.  AVe  .■■hall 
endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  a  work  that  is 
one  of  the  great  glories  of  Persian  poetry.  Orientals  al¬ 
ways  take  their  time  about  everything,  and  in  the  midst  of 

1  Analysis  and  Spteimtns  of  the  Joseph  and  Zulaikha:  an  Historical- Ro* 
,  -mantie  Poenit  by  the  Persian  Poet,  Jami,  London.  1873. 
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the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or  grief  they  make  innumera-  ! 
ble  digressions,  and  stop  to  elaborate  their  metaphors  and 
similes  with  a  minuteness  that  greatly  detracts  from  their 
freshness  and  suggestiveness.  This  habit  renders  Oriental  i 
poetry  fatiguing  to  a  European  reader.  , 

In  the  present  work  the  commencement  of  the  story  is 
delayed  by  a  series  of  long  preludes :  these  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  galleries  and  ante-chambers  which 
those  who  are  about  to  enter  the  presence  of  royalty  have 
to  traverse  before  they  reach  the  inner  sanctuary,  where 
majesty  abides.  These  preludes  are  full  of  beauty,  and 
evince  the  pious,  earnest  spirit  with  which  the  poet  began 
his  labors,  and  are  evidence  that  a  deep  sense  is  hidden 
under  the  highly-colored  descriptions  of  an  earthly  pas¬ 
sion. 

After  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Deity  on  his  work,  and 
praying  that  all  he  dees  may  be  for  the  glory  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal,  and  not  with  a  view  to  himself,  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
subject  he  has  chosen  :  — 

And  nothing  but  a  name  has  yet  been  left  of  its  story. 

In  this  tlie  wine  house  of  pleasant  histories, 

1  find  not  an  echo  of  this  sweet  melody. 

The  guests  drank  the  wine  and  fortitwith  departed,  — 
I)ei)arted,  and  left  only  the  empty  wine  Jars. 

This  is  the  feeling  that  underlies  our  interest  in  viewing 
old  portraits,  old  ruins,  and  in  reading  the  records  of  long 
ago.  Janii  then  proceeds  to  a  long  celebration  of  the 
Divine  greatness,  and  finally  sums  up  his  counsel  to  men 
by  saying,— 

Wherefore  it  is  better,  that  we,  an  impiisitive  handful. 

Should  polish  our  mirror  from  the  rust  of  curiosity. 

Sink  into  forgetfulness  of  our  own  e.xistcnce. 

And  seat  ourselves  henceforth  on  the  knees  of  silence. 

V^arious  other  poetical  halls  and  galleries  have  to  be 
traversed,  all  containing  singularly  subtle  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  anti  all  preparatory  to  this  •preeminent  love 
story,  which  was  considered  by  the  poet  of  sullicient  ini- 


story,  which  was  considered  by  the  poet  of  sullicient  ini-  i 
portance  to  be  revealed  in  a  vision.  The  extiuisite  beauty 
of  some  ot  the  passages  must  not  delay  us,  though  we  feel  j 
like  children  in  a  garden  who  trample  over  beds  of  lovely  i 
flowers  to  reach  one  that  catches  their  eye.  Here  is  what 
Janii  says  of  I.,ove  (it  is  the  idea  from  which  he  works  out 
his  poem) ;  — 

A  heart  void  of  the  pains  of  Love  is  no  heart, 

A  body  without  heart-woes  is  nothing  but  earth  and  water.  \ 

Turn  thy  face  away  from  the  world  to  the  jiangs  of  love,  I 

ior  the  world  of  love  is  a  world  of  sweetness.  ] 

In  the  world  thou  mayst  be  skilled  in  a  hundred  arts, 

I^ve  is  the  only  one  that  will  free  thee  from  thyself. 

I  urn  not  thy  face  from  love,  even  if  it  be  shallow;  '• 

It  is  thine  apprenticeship  for  learning  the  true  one.  i 

I  have  lieen  a  nimble  traveller  on  the  road  of  love,  ^ 

jm  youth  or  in  ago  there  is  nothing  like  love,  ! 

6[[vhantinent  of  love  breathes  upon  me  forever.  ! 

Jami,”  it  says,  “,thou  hast  grown  old  in  love. 

Rouse  up  thy  spirit  and  in  love  die  !  | 

Compose  a  tale  on  the  pleasures  of  love. 

That  thou  mayst  leave  to  the  world  some  memorial  of  thy  ! 
e.xistence.” 

Before  we  are  allowed  to  reach  the  presence  of  Zulaikha, 
we  are  artfully  prepared  to  understand  the  magical  and 
overwhelming  influence  by  which  the  “  Moon  of  Canaan  ”  ; 
Joseph)  “  bore  away  reason  from  the  brain  of  Zulaikha.”  ! 
Tlte  Orientals  believe  that  Joseph  possessed  the  greatest  ' 
personal  beauty  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  a  son  of  man, 
and  no  epithet,  no  profusion  of  epithets,  is  able  to  set  it  ; 
forth.  The  story  of  Joseph  when  living  with  his  father  j 
and  brothers  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew  narrative,  i 
and  goes  more  into  detail ;  but  both  records  agree  in  the  ! 
intense  affection  he  e.xcites  in  all  who  saw  him  except  his  < 
brethren. 

At  last  we  reach  the  presence  of  the  lovely  Zulaikha,  ; 
and  all  merely  mortal  men  are  bound  to  fall  prostrate  at  1 
her  feet.  In  the  Western  land  there  lived  a  renowned  1 


king,  whose  name  was  Timus.  He  had  a  daughter,  Zulai¬ 
kha,  whom  he  loved  beyond  all  things  in  the  world.  As  to 
her  loveliness,  the  poet  declares  it  is  not  to  be  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  description.”  Nevertheless,  he  gives  a 
charming  picture  of  her  as  a  young,  fresh,  happy  girl,  be¬ 
fore  passion  was  stirred  or  sorrow  had  come  nigh  her :  — 

Never  yet  hud  a  burden  weighed  upon  her  heart. 

Never  yet  hud  she  loved  or  had  a  lover  ; 

She  slept  through  the  night  as  sleeps  the  fresh  narcissus, 

And  bloomed  in  the  morning  like  the  smiling  rosebud : 

She  had  not  a  care  beyond  her  spirits, 
j  So  she  was  cheerful  and  gay  at  heart, 

I  And  her  soul  was  free  from  every  sorrow 

As  to  what  the  coming  days  might  bring  to  vex  it. 

Or  what  might  be  born  from  the  womb  of  the  nights. 

!  One  night,  whilst  in  a  deep  slumber,  she  had  a  vision, 
like  those  visions  of  the  night  which  impress  Orientals 
with  a  sense  of  being  a  direct  communication  from  the  un¬ 
seen  world,  and  in  which  they  believe  implicitly  :  — 

1  She  saw  a  blessed  figure  from  the  realms  of  lights 
,  Beauteous  as  a  houri,  borne  off  from  the  garden  of  the  seventh 
I  Heaven. 

When  he  laughed,  — 

His  laugh  was  the  lustre  of  the  Pleiades ; 

At  one  glance  happened  that  which  needs  must  happen. 

She  became  his  captive,  not  with  her  one  but  with  a  hundred 
;  hearts ; 

I  Fancy  planted  in  her  soul  the  young  shoot  of  Love. 

In  the  morning  her  attendants  find  her  still  buried  in 
I  slumber :  — 

I  They  impress  the  kisses  on  her  feet. 

Her  damsels  approach  to  give  the  hand  kiss. 

Then  she  lifteth  the  veil  from  her  dewy  tulip  cheeks. 

And  shaketh  off  the  sleep  from  her  love-languishing  eyes. 

;  She  looketh  round  on  every  side,  but  seeth  not  a  sign 
!  Of  the  roseate  image  of  her  last  night’s  dream. 

I  For  a  time  she  withdrew  like  a  rosebud  into  herself. 

In  the  grief  of  not  beholding  that  slender  cypress  form, 
j  She  would  have  rent  the  clothes  off  her  body  to  pieces, 

;  Had  not  shame  withheld  her  hand. 

She  goes  through  the  day  pretty  well :  — 

She  kept  the  secret  tight  within  her  bosom. 

As  in  a  ruby  mine  the  hard  stone  encases  the  ruby. 

I  But  at  night, — 

!  She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall  of  sorrow, 

I  She  stooped  her  back  like  a  crooked  lyre. 

And  tuned  it  in  concord  with  her  own  heart’s  sadness. 

She  makes  elo<|uent  and  passionate  invo<“ations  to  her  lost 
I  dream :  — 


So  all  the  night  long  she  passed  in  moanings. 

Uttering  her  complaints  to  the  vision  of  her  friend  ; 

But  when  the  night  was  gone,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

She  washed  the  tears  from  her  blood-suffused  eyes. 

On  her  lips,  still  moist  from  the  cruel  struggle  of  the  night, 
She  impresses  deeply  the  seal  of  silence. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  — 

Zulaikha  dwindled  in  a  year  like  the  waning  moon. 

In  a  year  she  had  changed  from  the  full  to  the  new. 

Seated  at  night  in  the  gray  twilight. 

With  blood-shot  eyes  and  bowed  like  its  crescent. 

Her  invocations  to  Night  and  to  Sleep  are  touching  from 
their  passionate  simplicity. 

At  length  she  sees  again  the  same  vision,  which  this 
time  speaks  to  her,  and  says,  — 

My  heart  in  sympathy  is  fettered  in  thy  snare. 

And  I  too  am  marked  by  the  self-same  wound. 

But  Zulaikha  only  becomes  more  frantic  on  finding  it  only 
a  dream,  — 

She  tore  her  clothes  as  one  teareth  a  rosebud. 

She  poured  out  on  the  ground  her  heart’s  blood  like  the  tulip ; 
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Now  in  her  passion  she  lacerated  her  face, 

Now  in  her  yearnings  rendcth  her  locks  hair  by  hair. 

Her  poor  father  is  driven  to  his  wits’  end  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter.  All  the  wise  men  and  physicians  are 
called  together,  but  they  can  do  qothing.  They  try  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  spells  and  charms  to  restore  her  to  composure,  but  | 
with  no  effect  Sometimes  she  breaks  out  into  passionate 
lamentation,  sometimes  lying  as  in  a  trance,  but  always  un-  ' 
der  the  spell  of  her  insane  mind :  — 

Venus,  toute  entifere  k  sa  proie  attaches. 

And  so  she  continues  for  another  year.  At  the  end  of  | 
that  time,  she  has  a  third  vision  of  the  same  figure  that  hud 
appeared  in  her  two  former  ones.  She  adjures  it, —  j 

By  the  spotlessness  of  Him  who  hath  created  thee  spotless, 

Who  hath  selected  thee  from  the  beautiful  beings  of  both 
worlds. 

Shorten,  I  beseech  thee,  the  term  of  my  anxieties,  j 

Give  ir.e  to  know  thy  name  and  thy  city. 

The  vision  speaks,  and  tells  her  that  he  is  a  Prince  of 
Egypt,  —  the  Councillor  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  with  high  i 
dignity  and  princedom.  On  bearing  this,  Zulaikha  re-  | 
covers  her  senses.  She  sends  an  affectionate  message  to 
her  father,  to  tell  him  she  is  quite  well  again.  She  begins  I 
to  talk  delightfully  about  all  the  countries  of  the  world ; 
but  her  discourse  always  ends  in  rehearsing  the  story  of  \ 
the  Egyptians  :  she  faints  away,  however,  when  she  at-  I 
tempts  to  utter  the  name  of  Egypt’s  Prince.  | 

The  fame  of  her  beauty  brings  ambassadors  to  demand  | 
her  in  marriage  from  all  the  kings  of  the  world,  ex-  ] 
cept  from  Egypt;  but  Zulaikha  will  listen  to  none  of  them  :  | 
she  declares  that  —  | 

The  breeze  which  bloweth  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  i 

Which  bloweth  into  mine  eyes  the  dust  of  Egypt,  ' 

is  a  hundred  times  more  precious  than  the  wind  which  is  | 
laden  with  musk  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Her  father,  | 
to  pacify  her,  dismisses  all  the  ambassadors,  and  sends  a  j 
trusty  messenger  to  Egypt,  to  ofl'er  his  daughter  in  mar-  | 
riage  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  both  astonished  and  en-  i 
chanted  at  such  unexpected  happiness,  which  he  accepts  i 
with  all  the  eagerness  it  deserves.  He  cannot,  however,  | 
go  to  fetch  his  bride  in  person,  as  he  cannot  be  spared  | 
from  attendance  on  the  king. 

Zulaikha’s  father  prepares  a  magnificent  litter,  on  the  ! 
model  of  a  bridal  chamber ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  by  a  i 
splendid  retinue,  and  carrying  a  noble  dowry,  Zulaikha  sets  ^ 
forth,  never  doubting  but  that  she  ir  going  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  visions.  Night  and  day  they  travel.  | 

The  beautiful  litter,  Itome  on  wind-footed  dromedaries,  ^ 

Went  swiftly  as  the  ro.sc-lcaves  liefore  the  springtide  winds.  ; 

When  they  come  near  Memphis,  the  Grand  Vizier  goes  j 
forth  to  meet  his  bride.  The  nurse,  to  gratify  the  impa-  ' 
tience  of  Zulaikha,  makes  a  small  slit  in  the  curtain  of  the 
tent.  The  disappointment  and  despair  of  Zulaikha  may 
be  imagined,  when  she  beholds  Potiphar  instead  of  the 
Prince  of  her  vision !  Her  despair  is  mitigated  “  by  the 
bird  of  mercy,”  “  a  secret  angel  ”  who  comforts  her,  and 
promises  that  “  out  of  her  perplexity  shall  come  deliver¬ 
ance.”  The  Grand  Vizier  conveys  her  to  Memphis,  where 
she  is  lodged  magnificently,  and  apparently  left  in  perfect 
freedom ;  but  she  continues  in  her  misery.  All  this  time 
Joseph  is  living  with  his  father  and  his  brethren.  He,  too 
has  visions,  but  they  are  of  his  own  future  greatness;  and 
his  heart  is  untroubled.  The  story'  of  Joseph  is  narrated 
according  to  the  Koran,  and  with  more  detail  than  in  our 
own  version.  Malik,  the  leader  of  the  Midian  caravan,  is 
anxiously  expected  in  Egypt ;  the  news  of  the  beautiful 
slave  of  the  Hebrew  race  whom  he  brings  with  him  has  al¬ 
ready  preceded  him,  the  King  himself  desiring  to  have  the 
first  sight  of  him.  When  Joseph  is  brought  out  from  the 
palace,  a  crowd  has  gathered  round  the  gate  to  behold  him. 
Zulaikha,  passing  at  the  moment  in  her  litter,  catches  a 

impse  of  him,  recognizes  him,  and,  on  her  return  home. 


persuades  Potiphar  to  go  to  the  king,  who  is  intending  to 
purchase  him,  and  to  request,  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
that  he  may  buy  Joseph  and  adopt  him  for  his  son.  The 
king  consents,  and  Joseph  becomes  an  inmate  of  Potiphar’s 
household.  We  should  say  that  Zulaikha  had  given  her 
husband  all  her  own  jewels  and  treasures  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  immense  price  demanded.  For  a  time  Zulaikha  is 
happy  and  quiet ;  Joseph  conducts  himself  blamelessly  and 
prudently,  and  no  sign  is  given  that  he  entertains  any 
feelings  for  Zulaikha  beyond  profound  respect.  The  only- 
indication  given  is  the  gentle  coldness  with  which  he  repels 
the  affection  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  who,  having  beards 
his  fame  from  afar,  comes  to  see  him,  and  falls  distractedly 
in  love ;  but  Joseph  talks  so  wisely  to  her,  that  she  goe- 
back  home  “freed  from  the  ferment  of  passion,”  and,  build 
ing  a  little  house  of  piety  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  gives 
her  life  up  to  works  of  charity. 

Zulaikha’s  passion  for  .Joseph  becomes  uncontrollable. 
It  seems  that  Potiphar  had  enjoined  her  to  treat  him  with 
every  consideration  as  a  son  of  the  house,  not  as  a  slave; 
the  result  is,  that  the  more  favor  Zulaikha  shows  him.  the 
more  re.served  he  grows :  — 

Zulaikha  fixes  her  eyes  on  that  favored  countenance. 

But  Joseph  dcclinetn  his  to  the  instep  of  her  foot. 

Zulaikha  regardeth  him  with  glowing  looks  ; 

Joseph  sealeth  his  eyes,  and  will  not  see  them. 

There  is  much  beautiful  poetry  lavished  on  this  portion 
of  the  story.  Zulaikha  is  not  allowed  to  incur  the  reader’s 
contempt  or  dislike.  Jami  shows  himself  a  thoroughly 
chivalrous  gentleman  in  his  treatment  of  this  hazardous 
passage.  Zulaikha  is  always  a  woman  to  be  protbundly 
pitied ;  and  her  struggles  and  self-reproaches  keep  her 
from  losing  our  interest.  Even  when,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage 
and  shame,  she  accu.ses  him  falsely,  her  crime  is  not  palli¬ 
ated,  but  the  criminal  is  treated  with  compassion.  The 
whole  interest  of  the  poem  centres  in  Zulaikha.  The  in¬ 
nocence  of  Joseph  is  attested  by  a  miracle ;  all  the  people 
refuse  to  believe  his  guilt,  and  he  reigns  in  prison  as  a 
king  rather  than  a  captive.  But  the  reader  is  carried 
back  to  Zulaikha,  her  remorse  and  despair.  AVhen  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  Joseph  is  called  from  prison  by  Pharaoh,  he 
refuses  to  come  out  until  his  innocence  is  declared.  Zu¬ 
laikha  confesses  her  guilt;  Potiphar  dies  shortly  after; 
Zulaikha  retires  to  her  misery,  living  in  obscurity.  Fall¬ 
ing  into  premature  old  age  and  blindness,  she  builds  a 
small  house  of  reeds,  whence  she  can  hear  the  sound  of  his 
horse’s  feet,  as  .Joseph  rides  to  and  fro  from  the  city  on  the 
king’s  business :  — 

When  the  neighing  was  heard  of  Joseph’s  charger, 
Zulaikha  would  come  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar, 

And  would  take  her  place  in  the  narrowest  path, — 

Hold  up  her  hand  like  a  petitioner  for  justice. 

But  amid  all  the  noise  and  pomp,  and  the  commands  “to 
clear  the  way,”  nobody  hears  or  notices  her.  At  last,  in 
her  misery,  she  turns  her  thoughts  to  the  (lod  of  .Joseph; 
forsakes  her  idol,  and  confesses  the  true  God.  The  elo¬ 
quence  with  which  she  celebrates  the  praise  of  Allah  at¬ 
tracts  the  ear  of  Joseph,  who  is  strangely  moved  by  her 
voice.  He  orders  the  Chamberlain  to  bring  her  to  the 
Palace,  and  grants  her  a  private  audience  :  she  narrates 
her  whole  story,  and  desires  that  he  will  pray  for  her  res¬ 
toration  to  her  former  state ;  and  at  his  prayer  she  recov¬ 
ers  all  her  pristine  beauty.  She  then  beseeches  him  to 
marry  her;  before  he  can  answer,  the  Angel  Gabriel 
brings  word  that  the  marriage  has  been  decreed  in  Heaven. 
The  marriage  is  accordingly  proclaimed  and  celebrated  in 
the  presence  of  the  court  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
.Joseph  is  now  as  much  in  love  with  Zulaikha  as  even  her 
heart  can  desire,  and  the  Victory  of  I.a)ve  is  perfect. 

The  lover  whose  desire  is  fixed  on  a  true  love 

W’ill  at  last  obtain  the  title  of  Beloved; 

Who  ever  trod  the  path  of  sincere  love 

That  did  not  in  the  end  become  the  beloved  from  the  I.over ! 

Set  at  rest  in  her  earthly  aflection,  Zulaikha  is  much 
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drawn  towards  divine  things.  Joseph,  perceiving  her  de-  1 
TOtion  to  her  new  faith,  builds  her  a  beautiful  prayer  house,  | 
and  when  it  is  completed  he  conducts  her  to  it.  Tenderly 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  seats  her  on  a  throne,  and 
jays,  — 

Oh  !  thou  who  by  every  kind  of  kindness 

Hast  made  me  ashamed  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  etc. 

The  whole  address  is  beautiful,  but  too  long  for  quota¬ 
tion.  Joseph  and  Zulaikba  live  in  wonderful  happiness 
foi*  forty  years,  and  have  many  children,  and  every  desire 
of  their  heart  is  granted,  when  — 

Riseth  suddenly  the  breeze  of  vicissitude, 

And  the  simoon  of  separation  docth  its  work.* 

Joseph  has  a  dream,  which  foretells  his  death.  He  tells 
Zulaikba  the  secret,  who  retires  to  her  closet,  narrow  and 
dark,  and  unknotteth  from  each  other  her  night-black 
tresses,  and  lies  in  an  agony  of  grief,  which  kept  her  from 
knowing  night  from  day.  Joseph  prepares  for  his  end,  as 
one  summoned  before  a  great  king :  he  puts  all  things  in 
order,  and  rejoices  with  a  solemn  awe  at  the  summons 
which  is  to  take  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Eternity.  Gabriel 
appears  to  him  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse, 
and  warns  him  that  his  end  is  close  at  hand ;  lipon  which 
Joseph  receives  this  as  a  joyful  message :  he  “  summoned 
to  his  presence  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  power,  seated  him  in 
his  own  place  as  ruler  of  the  country,  and  bequeathed  to 
him  in  his  will  his  own  great  deeds.”  He  sends  for  Zu- 
laikha  to  give  her  his  last  adieu,  but  she  is  in  no  state  to 
be  brought,  at  which  he  is  much  distressed. 

He  said,  I  fear  the  scar  of  this  misery  S 

Will  remain  on  her  heart  to  the  day  of  resurrection,  j 

He  could  not  go  to  seek  her,  for  the  moment  of  his  ^depart- 
ure  had  come ;  — 

There  lay  an  appple  in  the  palm  of  Gabriel, 

He  placed  the  apple  in  the  hand  of  .loseph. 

And  he  scented  its  spirit  and  yielded  up  his  soul. 

In  its  |)erfumc  he  recognized  the  garden  of  Eternity, 

And  attracted  by  its  perfume  hastened  to  the  garden. 

Zulaikba  lies  insensible  for  three  days,  and  then  she  has 
herself  carried  to  his  grave,  and  e.xpires  upon  it.  Her  at¬ 
tendants  bury  her  b^  the  side  of  Joseph.  The  conclusion 
ii  exqubitely  pathetic.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  poem 
without  being  touched  with  symiiathy  for  the  love  and  suf-  ■ 
feringsof  Zulaikba ;  they  are  as  fresh  and  human  as  though 
thej-  were  the  story  of  yesterday.  The  mystic  meaning 
which  the  poet  has  infused  into  his  work  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  human  interest  of  the  story,  though 
it  gives  it  a  force  and  dignity  beyond  what  can  be  carried 
by  any  human  passion. 

English  readers  are  much  indebted  to  “  S.  R.,”  who  has 
translated  these  specimens  of  the  great  Persian  poet,  and 
who  has  given  so  full  an  analysis  of  the  whole  work. 
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The  things  themselves  arc  neither  rich  nor  rare  : 

The  wonder’s  how  the  d— 1  they  got  there ! 

Eveky  visitor  to  Paris  is  more  or  less  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Morgue :  there  is,  however,  an  institu¬ 
tion  analogous  in  character,  which  scarcely  any  foreigners, 
»nd  comparatively  few  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
know  much  about :  it  may  be  called  the  Morgue  of  things, 
and  is  termed  the  Fourrihre.  This  by  no  means  uninter¬ 
esting  ddpot  is  a  succursal  of  the  Prefecture  de  Police, 
specially  devoted  to  the  harboring  and  protection  of  all 
waifs  and  strays  encumbering  the  streets  of  “  Pafis  et  sa 
hanlieue,”  and  is  consequently  stored  with  lost,  mislaid,  for- 
•aken,  and  unclaimed  property  of  every  description.  The 


mass  of  heterogeneous  articles  warehoused  beneath  its  ex¬ 
pansive  roof  furnishes,  in  its  singular  detail,  an  abundance 
of  the  most  intricate  suggestions.  The  Fourriere  likewise 
receives  stray  animals  of  whatever  kind.  This  uiihjue 
magazine,  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Pontoise,  is  a  solid  struc¬ 
ture  of  spacious  dimensions,  protected  by  a  strong  wall, 
and  defended  by  two  Gardes  Municipau.x.  Moreover,  a 
drapeau  —  the  French  are  fond  of  these  demonstrative  at¬ 
tributes  of  power  —  faded  and  tattered,  it  is  true,  but  still 
a  drapeau,  droops,  rather  than  waves,  above  its  entrance, 
and  imparts  to  it  an  imposing  cachet  of  otliciality. 

Its  iron  gates,  closely  boarded  within,  are  opened  only 
to  the  bearer  of  a  permit,  and  admit  the  visitor  into  a  yard, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  the  dwelling,  on  the  other  the 
bureaux,  of  the  Controleur :  among  the  latter  is  a  small 
chamber,  serving  as  a  petty  court  of  justice  in  cab  dis¬ 
putes  ;  for,  unless  of  a  grave  character,  they  are  heard  and 
[  settled  here.  It  is  in  this  ollice,  therefore,  that  plaintilf 
'  and  defendant  undergo  their  examination,  and  learn  the 
!  decision  of  the  Prefecture.  For  the  better  administration 
1  of  justice,  in  cases  where  it  may  become  necessary  to  con¬ 
front  the  parties,  this  room  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
■  isolating  them  while  establishing  between  them  the  re- 
i'quired  means  of  communication. 

I  The  centre  compartment  of  the  Fourriere  may  be  called 
a  coach,  or  rather,  cart-house,  and  is  of  large  proportions, 
roughly  but  substantially  rooted.  Within  it  are  stowed 
stray  and  ownerless  vehicles,  for,  strange  to  say.  such  are 
constantly  found  by  the  police  in  the  Paris  streets.  It  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  the  driver  of  a  cart,  or  the  coach¬ 
man  of  a  street-carriage  to  turn  into  a  wine  shop  or  cabaret, 
and  there  forget  himself,  leaving  his  vehicle  standing  at  the 
door ;  and  disreputable  hackney-coachmen  are  frequently 
known  to  take  their  horse  out  of  the  shafts  and  sell  him, 
abandoning  their  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  while 
they  go  off  to  the  harriere  to  get  drunk  on  the  money.  Se¬ 
questrated  here,  we  found  cabs,  hand  carts,  trucks,  barrows, 
anil  a  solitary  perambulator,  representing  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  police  surveillance. 

Hither,  too,  every  public  carriage  destined  to  ply  for 
hire  in  the  streets  of  Paris  must  be  brought,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  license,  and  to  receive  its  number,  in  exchange 
for  the  prescribed  fee  of  seventy  centimes  to  the  Contrd- 
leur. 

Among  the  vehicles  in  custody,  we  found  a  curiously  con¬ 
structed  phaeton,  clumsy  in  sha[>e  and  proportions,  to 
which  our  guide  pointed  contemptuously,  observing  it  was 
a  Prussian  “  machine,”  left  in  the  outskirts  after  the  siege. 
We  also  noticed  wheels  and  other  portions  of  omnibuses, 
collected,  as  we  learned,  from  the  debris  of  barricades, 
after  the  streets  were  disencumbered  of  these  obstacles; 
among  other  curiosities  was  a  perfectly  incomprehensible 
consignment  of  eight  enormous  barrels,  the  presence  of 
which  on  the  spot  where  they  were  discovered  no  one  could 
explain  :  they  were  brought  hither  from  a  field  outside  the 
mur  d’enceinte,  and  on  being  opened,  proved  to  be  closely 
packed  with  opal  lamp-shades They  had  stood  here  about 
fifteen  months  without  being  claimed. 

Above,  is  a  broad,  boarded  gallery,  following  the  walls 
and  reached  by  a  wide,  roughly-constructed  step-ladder. 
Having  ascended  it,  we  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  the 
most  inconceivable  collection  of  chattels  and  projierties  — 
we  cannot  call  them  goods  ”  —  of  every  jiossible  descrip¬ 
tion.  Incongruous,  ill-conditioned,  and  worthless  as  they 
are,  however,  every  object  ,that  composes  this  wonderful 
aggregate  is  lalielled,  numbered,  and  dated,  as  well  as  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  known  of  its  history  : 
all  these  details  are  likewise  entered  in  a  register. 

Before  us,  surrounded  by  a  coarse  matting,  is  a  crazy 
mobiUer,  which,  we  learn  on  reading  its  ticket,  has  been 
standing  here  for  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  was  found  in 
the  Rue  St.  Victor,  having  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  the 
owner’s  landlord,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  ceased 
to  receive  any  rent  from  him.  There  were  several  such 
parcels,  but  the  description  of  one  will  serve  for  all :  a 
deal  table,  minus  a  leg,  its  leaves  hanging  by  part  of  a 
hinge;  two  or  three  heavy  arm-chairs,  with  oval  backs. 
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covered  in  torn  and  faded  Utrecht  velvet,  the  original  hue 
of  which  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  determine  ;  a 
cracked  mirror  in  a  broken  frame ;  a  couch  which  reminds 
us  of  Noah's  ark ;  a  clumsy  wooden  bedstead,  with  straw- 
stuflVd  mattress ;  rusty  stew-pans ;  cracked  basins  ;  spout¬ 
less  jugs  and  handle-less  cups;  two  or  three  lithographs, 
stained  and  torn,  of  battle-scenes  —  “  les  gloires  de  la 
France  I  ”  —  in  blistered  frames,  once  gilt,  but  now  chipped, 
peeled,  and  cracked  at  the  corners ;  broken  china  orna¬ 
ments  ;  a  child’s  cradle  ;  a  battered  moderateur  lamp,  etc., 
etc.  Whence  has  it  all  come,  and  where  are  those  who 
lived  among  these  things  ?  The  official  super.«cription 
tells  only  the  brief  and  melancholy  tale  of  its  detention  : 
there  is  nothing  but  our  own  imagination  to  help  out  the 
living  history  of  its  antecedents,  full,  no  doubt,  of  strange 
adventure,  and  incidents  that  could  not  even  be  dreamed  of 
out  of  Paris. 

Farther  on  we  come  to  a  series  of  bundles  —  bundles  of 
every  size  and  description,  containing,  Heaven  only  knows 
what !  —  bundles  sewn  up  in  matting,  corded  up  in  drug¬ 
get,  tied  up  in  a  table-cover,  in  a  blanket,  a  sheet,  a  brick- 
red  pocket-handkerchief.  Here  we  find  a  pair  of  steps  and 
several  ladders  of  various  sizes ;  there,  three  glaziers’ 
frames  side  by  side,  with  their  sipares  of  glass  on  them  — 
the  owners  probably  had  set  them  down  while  they  went 
on  some  errand  of  amusement,  or  possibly  they  may  have 
been  abandoned  by  some  runaway  apprentice ;  beyond  is  a 
heap  of  rotten,  discolored  mattres.ses,  taken,  we  are  told, 
from  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli;  near  these,  the 
stock-in-tr.ide  of  an  itinerant  vendor  of  crockery,  followed 
by  a  number  of  large,  battered  tin  milk-vessels  ;  and  then 
the  counter  of  a  wine-shop  with  all  its  leail  fittings  and 
brass  taps ;  with  it,  a  bagatelle-board,  its  green  baize  cover 
moth-eaten,  torn,  and  stained,  and  few  of  its  balls  and  cues 
still  surviving ;  parcels  of  old  books ;  portfolios  of  mildewed, 
blistered  prints ;  files  of  old  papers ;  broken  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  a  hand-organ,  a  stringless  guitar,  and  a  violin  with 
the  back  unglued,  probably  the  sole  companion  in  misery 
of  some  wretched  itinerant  musician  ;  old  boots  and  old 
umbrellas,  and  at  the  e.xtreme  end  four  or  five  sacks  of 
corn,  proclaimed  by  the  label  they  bear  to  have  occupied 
the  spot  since  the  winter  of  the  year  18C9. 

l)oubtle.«s  many  a  melancholy  —  who  knows  ?  perhaps 
many  a  romantic  —  history  attaches  to  the  miserable  relics 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  not  a  few  are  too  obvi¬ 
ously  connected  with  misfortune,  squalor,  and  crime.  One 
little  worn  and  crumbling  mohilier,  the  Controleur  told  us, 
was  the  property  of  a  poor  old  fellow  who  had  once  carried 
on  a  respectable  business,  but  the  long  illness  of  his  wife, 
and  his  own  discouragement  after  her  death,  together  with 
the  extravagant  and  heartless  conduct  of  a  grandson,  had 
reduced  him  to  such  abject  poverty  that  he  found  himself 
unable  to  continue  in  the  humble  domicile  he  had  for  many 
years  occupied  :  he  consequently  paid  up  his  last  Irimesire, 
took  a  single  room,  and  craved  a  corner  for  his  furniture 
at  the  Fourriere,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  being  able  one  day 
to  pay  the  warehousing,  and  take  it  back ;  year  after  year, 
however,  passed  without  bringing  any  prospect  of  this  con¬ 
summation,  and  meantime  each  component  article  was  be¬ 
coming  more  faded,  more  broken,  and  more  worthless :  the 
aged  owner,  not  less  broken  and  decrepit  himself,  still 
seemed  to  retain  a  feeling  of  attachment  for  these  mute 
witnesses  of  his  happier  years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
creeping  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Fourrihre  to  inspect  his 
poor  little  property,  and  note«its  caducity,  which,  as  if  by 
sympathv,  kept  pace  with  his  own. 

The  dontroleur,  touched  by  the  sad  and  silent  persever¬ 
ance  with  which  he  watched  the  mouldering  remains  of  his 
former  life,  told  him  one  day  that  if  he  liked  to  remove 
them  he  would  remit  the  charge  incurred,  but  the  forlorn 
old  man  only  looked  up  helplessly,  and  mournfully  shook 
his  head.  At  length  his  visits  ceased  altogether,  and  we 
could  not  but  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Contro- 
leur  that  his  tottering  steps  would  bring  him  hither  no 
more. 

From  this  gallery,  on  either  side,  open  several  lofts,  in 
which  is  piled  up  and  stowed  away  an  endless  amount  of 
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I  rubbish.  One  of  these  seemed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
I  baskets  of  every  shape,  size,  and  destination ;  another  to 
I  bottles ;  a  third  to  planks  and  scatfold-polcs,  odd  pieces  of 
i  wood  and  timber,  and  so  on. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  stipulated  period  for 
clearing  out  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  deposits :  their  dis¬ 
posal  —  if  not  claimed  within  a  certain  time  —  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  Prefet  de  Police,  without  whose  directions 
■  they  cannot  be  meddled  with. 

!  'The  stables  and  kennel  are  placed  respectively  on  either 
side  of  the  central  hanfiar  we  have  described,  and  atlbsd  a 
I  spectacle  of  another  order.  In  the  former,  three  or  four 
i  jaded  hacks  stand  with  dejected  mien  before  their  empty 
'  mangers,  awaiting  the  issue  of  their  fate ;  o.xen,  iioats, 

!  sheep,  asses,  any  cattle  indeed,  straying  or  trespassing  in 
;  the  public  highway  are  seized  and  impounded  here  to  share 
I  their  gloomy  captivity.  Occasionally,  as  we  have  said,  a 
!  voiture  de  place  is  found  standing  in  some  street,  forsaken 
\  by  the  driver ;  it  is  thereupon  taken  possession  of  by  the 
'  police,  and  brought  lo  the  Fourriere  :  when  the  coachman, 

:  who  is  often  only  temporarily  engaged  in  some  drinking- 
i  place,  recovers  from  his  orgy'  and  misses  his  eipiijiagi*,  he  is 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  locality  in  which  he  must  search 
;  for  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  presents  himself  to  the 
Controleur,  he  is  required  to  assist  at  the  minute  profes¬ 
sional  examination  to  which  both  vehicle  and  ipiadruped 
are  submitted  before  they  ean  be  restored  to  him  or  al- 
;  lowed  to  be  again  used  for  the  public  service.  If  the  horse 
i  be  found  by  the  veterinary-surgeon  attached  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  diseased,  worn  out,  or  unlit  for  use,  the  driver  is 
I  obliged  to  replace  him  before  again  plying  for  hire  ;  and 
I  should  the  wheelwright  employed  to  test  the  condition  of 
j  the  carriage,  pronounce  it  unsafe,  he  is  compelled  to  have 
!  it  properly  repaired ;  if  beyond  repair,  it  is  condemned  and 
broken  up. 

j  To  the  kennel  we  next  turn  our  attention,  invited  by 
the  pitiable  wailings  of  the  wretched  captives  detained 
there,  though,  alas  I  powerless  to  help  them.  It  is  to  the 
'  tender  mercies  of  the  equnrrUseur  that  the  poor  brutes  are 
entrusted,  and  he  it  is  who  undertakes  to  do  the  honors  of 
;  his  department  to  visitors.  He  unlocks  their  prison-door, 

1  then  opens  it  cautiously,  looks  in,  and  having  ascertained 
j  that  none  of  the  occupants  are  at  large,  enters  and  admits 
j  us,  carefully  closing  the  door  again.  We  find  ourselves  in 
,  a  paved  court  consisting  of  two  compartments  :  along  the 
^  walls  of  both,  on  either  side,  are  built  rows  of  cages  di- 
'  vided  by'  wooden  partitions  ;  they  are  of  limited  diniensions, 
especially  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  some  of  the  inmates. 

I  All  these  are  chained  ;  and  the  accumulated  howlings, 

I  wailings,  barkings,  and  hayings,  which  have  been  proceed- 
:  ing  on  a  crescendo  scale  since  our  entrance,  now  constitute 
a  turmoil  absolutely  bewildering. 

The  dogs  we  see  (and  hear)  are  drawn  from  all  quarters 
of  Paris,  and  comprise,  in  fact,  all  canine  Jldnenrs  found 
loitering  homeless  and  purposeless  in  the  streets  ol  this 
dangerous  capital ;  even  those  lucky  dogs  who  have  a  ser¬ 
vant  to  wait  on  them,  who  live  on  dainties,  sit  on  cushions, 
and  ride  in  carriages  —  should  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  walk  out  unattended,  are, 
whenever  they  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  dog-stealer, 
liable  to  the  common  fate :  neither  is  any  more  respwt 
shown  to  the  liberty  of  those  grave  husiness-like  dogs,  who 
trot  along  the  streets,  never  hesitating  as  to  which  turning 
they  shall  take,  with  an  air  of  self-reliance  so  prononneed 
I  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  they  are  bent  on  sonie 
important  errand  —  even  these  are  relentlessly  arrested, 
i  and,  all  protests  notwithstanding,  are  borne  otf  to  the  line 
\  de  Pointoise  :  once  there  they  are  submitted  to  the  scru- 
I  tiny  of  a  competent  judge,  who  pronounces  to  which  cate- 
j  gory  each  is  to  be  consigned.  Some  of  these  canine  cap¬ 
tives  are  so  handsome,  so  well-hred,  and  so  unquestionably 
I  dogs  of  birth,  that  the  merest  glance  suffices  to  ^  certify 
their  patrician  descent,  and  therefore  to  determine  the 
I  treatment  they  are  to  receive.  Those  who  can  lay  claim 
i  to  the  privileges  of  class  are  shown  to  a  cell  constructed 
j  with  some  view  to  comfort  and  sanitary  considerations, 
j  The  floor  is  of  stone,  and  is  made  to  slope  at  a  slight  in- 
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dine ;  it  is  also  covered  with  clean  litter,  and  each  pen- 
doner  is  provided  with  a  tin  bowl  containing  a  not  very 
liberal  allowance  of  bones,  and  a  basin  of  water.  This 
scanty  and  simple  fare,  doled  out  to  dogs  of  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  only,  serves  to  keep  them  alive  during  the  eight  days 
occupy  the  chenil. 

During  this  interval  it  is  competent  for  their  masters  to 
jpply  for  and  recover  them  ;  but,  alas  !  unless  they  rejjre- 
sent  absolute  money  value,  these  faithful  creatures  await 
too  often  in  vain  the  reciprocal  fidelity  and  solicitude  of 
their  masters. 

Every  Parisian  who  loses  a  valuable  dog  —  after,  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  suspecting  he  must  have  been 
robbed  of  it  —  repairs  to  the  Fourriere  in  the  forlorn  hope 
that  the  animal  may  have  been  picked  up  by  the  police 
and  carried  thither.  If  such  be  the  case,  and  he  be  desir¬ 
ous  of  recovering  him,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  describe  the 
dog,  prove  his  ownership,  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  and 
obtain  restitution. 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  however,  it  happens  that  many 
of  even  the  more  valuable  dogs  are  not  called  for  within 
the  prescribetl  period ;  a  sale  therefore  takes  place  every 
Sunday  morning,  when  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  highe.st 
bidder.  A  written  attestation  is  handed  to  the  purchaser 
declaring  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  obtained  the 
dog,  and  protecting  him  from  all  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
former  owner. 

The  system  of  dog-stealing  has,  of  course,  been  as  care¬ 
fully  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Paris  as  in  London ;  we 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Fourriere  was 
at  one  time  exposed  to  frequent  raids  from  the  clever  fra¬ 
ternity  who  practise  it.  Among  the  tricks  by  which  they 
managed  to  cheat  the  officials,  the  most  frecjuent  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  in  thieves’  slang  by  the  name  of 
grinchmage.  The  grinchisseurs  always  hunt  in  couples, 
and  their  plan  was  this.  One  of  them  would  call  at  the 
bureau  and  politely  re(juest  {mrmission  to  look  round  the 
kennel,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  dog  he  h.ad  just  lost. 
Casting  his  practised  eye  over  the  collection,  and  while 
regretting  that  his  missing  pet  should  have  "fallen  a  prey 
to  those  “  rascally  dog-stealers,”  he  wouhl  be  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  to  note  all  the  points  in  any  valu¬ 
able  dog  that  might  happen  to  be  confined  there ;  then 
regretting  the  trouble  he  had  given,  he  would  with-  i 
draw.  I 

Next  d.ay  came  the  second,  who  followed  up  the  game  | 
by  announcing  the  loss  of  a  favorite  dog,  and  expressing  | 
the  hope  that  it  might  have  been  brought  there  by  the  po-  I 
lice ;  “  perhaps,”  adds  he,  “  you  could  tell  me  whether  you  ' 
have  one  answering  such  and  such  a  de.scription.”  Several  I 
robberies  were  thus  effected  ;  but  at  length  the  “  dodge  ” 
was  discovered,  and  a  hew  regulation,  founded  upon”  it,  ! 
was  framed,  by  which  no  applicant  is  allowed  access  to 
the  kennel  until  he  has  given  a  written  description  of  the 
dog  he  has  come  to  seek.  To  this  document  he  must  ap¬ 
pend  his  name  and  address,  together  with  that  of  a  respect¬ 
able  referee,  should  the  “  administration”  see  any  reason 
to  re(|uire  it. 

During  our  visit,  a  woman  servant  w.as  admitted  to  in-  i 
spect  the  inmates  of  the  kennel  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  i 
of  her  master’s  little  dog,  which  had  been  missing  since  ; 
the  day  previous.  Unfortunately  for  her,  it  appeared  to 
have  found  its  way  into  other  hands,  and  so  the  Controleur 
at  once  concluded  on  hearing  the  description. 

_  “  C’dtait,  monsieur,”  she  said  mournfully',  “  une  si  jolie  pe-  ' 
tite  bcte !  Helas,  si  vous  saviez  !  —  et  gentil,  et  docile,  et  i 
fidele!  Ah,  mon  Dieu,”  she  continued  with  a  ileep  sigh,  i 
“  un  petit  mouton  noir  tout  frise  —  mais  frise  ”  —  ^ 

“  Ah,  ma  foi,”  replied  the  Controleur,  “  un  mouton  noir  ' 
tout  frise  vous  sentez  bien,  9a  ne  se  perd  pas  ;  9a  se  vole ;  ] 
mais  un  animal  de  cette  espece,  9a  doit  aller  dans  les  trois 
cents  francs.” 

“  C’est  que  c’est  vrai  ce  que  vous  dites  Ih,  monsieur  ;  9a 
▼alait  bien  ce  que  vous  dites,  et  puis  le  patron  I’aimait 
tant  ”  — 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  que  voulez-vous  V  II  fallait  le  garder  h 
la  maison ;  tout  de  meme,  si  par  hasard  il  trouvait  le 


chemin  de  la  fourriere,  soyez  tranquille,  on  vous  le  fera 
savoir  tout  de  suite.” 

The  poor  girl,  however,  seemed  to  attach  but  little  hope 
to  this  issue,  and  went  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Per  contra,  a  fine  frisky,  liver-colored  setter  was  brought 
in,  and  attracted  general  admiration  from  the  officials ;  as 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  value,  a  place  was  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  assigned  him  in  the  rank  of  the  aristos. 

As  for  the  poor  brutes  condemned  to  the  cells  of  the 
second  category,  their  condition  is  a  very  hard  one,  and 
they  rarely  recross  the  fatal  threshold  of  their  dungeon. 
Nor  is  this  all :  three  days  constitute  the  term  of  their 
miserable  lives  from  the  time  they  are  kidnapped,  and 
during  that  period  neither  food  nor  even  water  is  accorde<l 
them  I 

“  Pour  ceux-li,”  said  our  guide,  “  ils  n’ont  aucune  valetir ; 
(/one,  ils  ne  mcTitent  j)as  d’etre  nourris.”  The  sequitur 
would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the  cruelty  of  the  result, 
yet  did  we  note  many'  expressive  and  intelligent  faces 
among  them,  and  there  w.'is  something  in  the  meek  resig¬ 
nation  with  which  they  seemed  to  accept  their  lot.  “  Lib- 
erte,  Egalitts  F’raternitts”  is  profusely  inscribed  on  all  the 
Paris  buildings,  whether  standing  or  in  ruins :  the  Com¬ 
mune  forgot  to  paint  this  on  the  walls  of  the  Fourriere, 
where  the  distinctions  of  patrician  and  plebeian  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  such  invidious  results. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  yard  is  the  canine  “  Place  de 
fireve,”  where  out  of  the  thousand  dogs  brought  monthly 
to  the  Fourriere,  650  .are  mercilessly  hung  by  the  eguaris- 
seur 

We  found  much  in  these  details  to  shock  our  human 
feelings;  and  the  sight  of  these  jH)or  creatures,  deprived  of 
their  liberty'  and  of  all  chance  of  finding  their  way  back 
to  their  homes,  exposed  to  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  in  a  sometimes  damp,  sometimes  sultry  yard,  with¬ 
out  water  and  without  food,  for  three  days  and  nights  — 
even  though  unconscious  of  their  impending  fate  —  touched 
us  profoundly,  and  haunted  our  imagination  long  after  we 
bad  left  the  kennel.  The  imploring  eyes  of  some,  the  re¬ 
signed  attitude  of  others,  the  starved  and  helpless  aspect 
of  all,  seemed  doubly  sad  in  presence  of  the  intliflerent,  not 
to  say  brutal,  tone  of  the  “  maVre  (les  hautes  oeucres  ”  ren¬ 
dered  callous,  no  doubt  by  long  familiarity  with  his  degrad¬ 
ing  occupation. 

“  A  quoi  Imn  les  nourrir  011  les  arroser  Y  ”  said  he,  with  a 
shrug,  as  he  administered  a  kick  on  the  nose  of  one  who 
had  thrust  it  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  seemed  to 
be  piteously,  if  mutely,  appealing  to  us  to  intercede  for 
him.  “  A  quoi  bon,  tpiand  apres-deaiain  ils  seront  pendus  ? 
Ma  foi,  ils  en  valent  bien  la  peine,  allez.” 

It  would  seem  that  sometimes  he  is  spared  the  trouble  of 
performing  this  revolting  duty ;  in  a  corner  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  we  should  explore,  we  discerned  the 
stiirved  carcase  of  a  dog  thiit  h.ad  died  in  his  cage,  and 
near  it  another  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  hold  out  many 
hours.  Whether  these  had  been  forgotten,  and  had  been 
kept  unhung  over  the  usual  time,  it  was  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  jtossibly  they  h.ad  been  brought  in  in  a  more 
hungry  condition  than  the  rest. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  as  we  were  told,  a  lady  had 
called  at  the  bureau,  coolly  desiring  to  leave  her  dog  at  the 
Fourriere.  The  Controleur,  surprised  at  so  singular  a  re- 
(juest,  asked  for  an  exjtlanation,  apprehending  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  object  and  uses  of  the  establishment. 
She  simply  replied  that  she  wished  them  to  keej)  it. 
“  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  ”  said  the  olficial.  *•  Mon 
Dieu,  cela  m’est  bien  egal,”  answered  the  lady;  “I  can’t 
kill  it  myself;  no  one  will  buy  it;  and  I  don’t  mean  to  pay 
the  tax  any  longer.”  Of  course  the  arrangement  was  alto¬ 
gether  repudiated,  but  doubtless  the  owner  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  dog  indemnified  herself  by  “  losing  ”  it  in  the  streets 
i  among  other  waifs  abandoned  there  for  similar  reasons. 

I  We  were  not  sorry  to  turn  our  back  on  this  scene  of  des- 
I  olation,  and  to  hiirrv  out  of  hearing  of  wails  which  seemed 
'  to  betray  that  in  tins  canine  inferno  all  hope  had  been 
abandoned  at  the  door. 

j  A  thousand  unowned  or  disowned  dogs,  cast  unmuzzled 
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every  month  upon  the  public  streets,  no  doubt  present  a 
formidable  diilieuity  to  deal  with.  Still,  the  question  of 
their  treatment  deserves  attention,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  Societe  Proteetrice  des  Animaux, 
which  employs  itself  to  so  much  purpose  in  Paris,  would 
willingly  cooperate  in  any  improvement  that  a  humane  in¬ 
genuity  might  suggest. 


PLEASURES  OF  AN  AUTUMN  IN  SPAIN. 

Ykau  after  year  the  romance  of  travel  is  removed  j 
further  and  further  from  the  reach  of  the  tourist,  as  civil-  | 
ization  extends  its  humanizing  influences  beyond  what  we 
have  been  wont  to  consider  its  recognized  frontiers.  It  ' 
was  but  the  other  day  that  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  ; 
West  were  brought  within  easy  reach  of  P^uston  Station.  ! 
Kail  to  Liverpool,  steamer  over  the  Atlantic,  rail  again  to  i 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  and  then  a  hundred  miles  or  so 
of  riding  carried  you  into  the  country  of  the  buffalo,  and  | 
oflered  you  every  reasonable  chance  of  having  your  hair 
lifted  b^  the  red  man.  That  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  buffaloes  are  fled  from  the  whistle  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  and  the  Indians  are  gone  after  them.  You  travel 
in  Pullman’s  patent  cars  past  the  notorious  Smoky  Pork, 
the  Bent’s  Bluffs,  and  the  Bloody  Fords ;  and  you  must 
penetrate  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  Nevada  if  you  are 
even  to  incur  a  risk  from  miserable  Diggers.  This  is  only 
a  specimen  of  the  revolution  that  is  being  wrought  every¬ 
where.  Russia’s  pacifying  process  in  the  Caucasus  has 
made  the  skirts  of  Ararat  almost  as  safe  as  the  valleys  that 
lie  round  Mont  Blanc.  No  future  V’ambery  need  visit  the 
Tartar  Khanates  in  a  perilous  nias<juera(le,  and  Baker 
Pacha  believes  he  has  moved  the  borders  of  Egypt  within 
easy  sail  of  the  spot  where  her  Majesty’s  Consul  for 
Southern  Africa  has  established  amicable  relations  with 
the  savages.  No  doubt  there  are  still  localities  like  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Chinese  Tartary  where  you  must  find  your  way 
through  hordes  of  warlike  barbarians,  riding  along  preca¬ 
rious  gangways  of  plank  pegged  to  the  precipices  that  hang 
over  bottomless  abysses.  But  then  there  are  not  many 
men  who  could  spare  the  time  for  such  an  expedition  as 
Mr.  Ney  P^lias  his  successfully  undertaken,  even  if  they 
could  manage  to  muster  the  extraordinary  resolution  neces¬ 
sary.  Most  people  desire  to  compress  their  autumn  excite¬ 
ment  into  an  ordinary  holiday-time,  and  hurry  home  again  } 
to  resume  their  ordinary  avocations  of  business  or  pleasure.  | 

To  such  people  we  would  say,  (io  to  Spain.  The  Penin¬ 
sula  always  has  plenty  to  interest ;  but  this  season  it  offers  j 
extraordinary  temptations  to  the  curious  and  advimtiirous 
tourist.  No  matter  what  way  his  tastes  may  tend,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  find  something  to  gratify  them,  whether  he 
be  interested  in  military  operations,  regular  and  irregular, 
or  care  to  follow  the  <leliberations  of  the  Cortes  over  those 
ceaseless  constitutional  projects  which  the  Ministry  so 
carefully  matures;  or  to  wati-h  the  working  of  mob  rule  in 
the  various  revolutionary  Communes,  or  the  conflict  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor  as  carried  on  with  murder  and  fire-raising  in 
the  great  commercial  cities.  He  will  be  thrown  into  the 
closest  contact  with  those  bolder  and  more  picturesque 
types  of  society  with  which  Spain  abounds,  but  which  used 
to  be  kept  in  the  background  when  the  law  was  stronger, 
or  when  autocrats  like  Narvaez  governed  society  with  the 
musket.  It  will  be  the  great  charm  of  his  journey  that  he 
will  be  able  to  count  upon  absolute  safety  nowhere.  Peo¬ 
ple  say  that,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in 
Spain,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  peaceable 
and  indifferent.  It  possibly  may  be  true.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  —  or  the  best  of  it,  as  you  choose  to  regard  it  — 
that  you  have  no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  peace  in 
any  particular  spot,  for  the  whole  land  is  volcanic,  and 
new  Communes  break  out  like  new  craters  in  the  most 
unlikely  spots.  You  go  to  bed  one  night  at  the  Parador 
de  las  Diligencias  in  the  dull  old  market-place  of  some 
grim  old  city.  There  is  the  usual  swarm  of  draped  con¬ 
spirators  under  your  windows,  with  the  folds  of  the  capa 


cast  over  their  mouths,  although  the  thermometer  at  mid¬ 
night  would  mark  something  like  100°.  You  never  doubt 
that  they  are  discussing  as  usual  the  price  of  pork  and 
garbanzos  over  their  home-grown  tobacco,  and  perhaps 
they  are.  But  you  wake  next  morning  to  find  the  town  in 
full  revolution.  A  revolutionary  Junta  is  sitting  in  the 
town-hall  opposite,  presided  over  by  your  fellow-passenaer 
in  the  banquette  of  yesterday’s  diligence.  Bill-stickers 
are  affixing  the  .Junta’s  first  and  latest  edict  to  the  gates  of 
the  great  church,  and  a  couple  of  its  functionaries  are  on 
duty  at  the  gates  of  the  Parador,  because  your  fellow- 
passenger  has  a  bedroom  there,  or  the  corporal  command¬ 
ing-in-chief  is  having  his  chocolate  down-stairs.  Probably, 
in  the  dignity  of  their  new-born  authority,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  complications  with  foreign  Powers,  the 
Junta  may  courteously  kiss  the  hands  of  your  worship  and 
permit  your  worship  to  slip  through  their  own.  But  then 
again  they  may  not;  and  there  is  always  a  chance  of  some 
subordinate  levying  a  forced  benevolence  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  confiscating  your  bullion  to  his  pressing  per¬ 
sonal  necessities. 

So,  whatever  pessimists  may  say,  you  may  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  will  have  no  assurance  of  safety  anywhere 
when  once  you  have  crossed  the  Bridge  of  the  Bidassoa. 
Even  if  you  pass  straight  through  to  Cadiz,  vou  are  likely 
j  to  meet  with  more  adventures  than  the  fcnight  of  La 
\  Mancha  ever  dreamed  of,  for  the  police  of  the  Holy 
i  Brotherhood  kept  the  Peninsula  tolerably  tranquil  in  Don 
■  Quixote’s  days.  But  if  you  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
I  your  opportunities,  you  will  take  one  of  those  circul.ar  tours 
which  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cook  has  made  so  popular. 

I  You  enter,  as  we  have  seen,  by  San  Sebastian,  touch 
Carthagena  on  the  extreme  south,  and  come  back,  if  you 
can,  by  Internationalist  Barcelona.  The  beauty  of  it  is, 
that,  barring  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  free  fight  that 
is  going  on  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land, 
there  is  little  interruption  to  the  travelling.  Had  Mr. 
Cook  himself  bargained  with  the  Spaniards  to  throw  their 
country  into  anarchy  for  the  diversion  and  instruction  of 
his  clients,  the  arrangements  for  visiting  the  battle-field 
could  scarcely  be  more  perfect.  When  you  pass  the  Bi¬ 
dassoa,  you  learn  that  the  Carlists  are  in  force  on  the 
heights  to  the  right  which  saw  so  much  hard  fighting  when 
Soiilt  was  being  pushed  backwards  by  Wellington.  That 
picturesque-looking  old  city  by  the  river  mouth  is  Fuente- 
rabia,  where  fifteen  hundred  Carlists  assisted  at  a  disem¬ 
barkation  of  arms  only  the  other  day.  You  learn  that 
Carlist  pickets  had  been  patrolling  your  road  the  very 
evening  before  your  arrival,  although  those  are  Republican 
bayonets  that  you  distinguish  glancing  in  the  sun  on  the 
slopes  in  front  of  you.  For  that  long  street  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  straight  road  you  are  driving  along  is  Irun,  and 
Irun  is  occupied  by  five  hundred  civil  guards,  a  company 
of  regulars,  and  some  custom-house  officers.  The  train 
moves  quietly  onward,  although  for  obvious  reasons  a  little 
more  slowly  than  usual.  Yet,  for  all  you  know,  the  oppos¬ 
ing  parties  may  come  in  collision  just  as  you  cross  the 
ground  between  them ;  and  when  you  have  been  looking 
forward  to  breakfast  at  the  station,  you  may  find  that  you 
have  come  up  in  time  to  be  present  at  an  assault  in  force 
on  the  town.  The  train  moves  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
usual,  because  accidents  will  occur  even  on  comparatively 
level  roads  when  rails  are  lilted.  But  when  you  mount 
into  the  wild  mountain  passes  in  the  province  of  Vittoria, 
vou  become  perceptibly  more  sensitive  to  that  particular 
'  form  of  danger.  The  curves  are  so  sharp  and  the  gradient 
I  so  steep  that  the  strongest  brakes  could  hardly  save  you  if 
j  they  happened  to  lie  applied  a  moment  too  late.  Yet  here, 

!  in  the  face  of  such  very  probable  perils,  the  train  dashes 
I  along  at  a  somewhat  reckless  pace  for  a  mountain  line. 
If  you  ask  the  armed  conductor  the  reason,  he  points  out 
that  of  two  evils  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  less.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  you  may  go  Hying  over  some  preci- 
'  pice  at  a  corner,  instead  of  running  round  the  curve, 
!  except,  indeed,  the  probability  of  the  Carlists  firing  a 
volley  into  the  windows  by  way  of  practical  joke,  were  vou 
I  to  slacken  pace  sufficiently  to  tempt  them.  For  the  time 
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bein<»  they  are  invisible,  like  Clan  Alpine  warriors  before  I 
they  "started  into  siotht  at  their  chieftain’s  signal  whistle ;  \ 
but  doubtless  the  copse  wood  is  quite  full  of  them.  It  is  ! 
true  the  railway  directors  have  contracted  with  the  Carlist  I 
leaders  that  the  trains  shall  <;o  free  for  a  certain  blackmail;  ! 
but  subordinates  are  apt  to  override  such  arrangements  i 
when  they  have  not  been  invited  to  share  in  the  subsidy. 

Suppose  you  emerge  from  the  Carlist  country  with  your 
person  safe,  and  without  h.aving  iKjen  executed  as  a  Repub¬ 
lican  spy,  or  put  to  ransom  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Ex-  '• 
chequer.  Suppose  you  escape  those  independent  outlying  ; 
bands  which  infest  the  Guadarrama  and  the  environs  of  the  : 
Escorial.  You  find  yourself  in  the  capital  enjoying  a  new  ! 
phase  of  e.xcitement.  Here  there  is  no  fighting  or  civil  dis¬ 
turbance.  It  is  merely  a  (juestion  of  amicably  arranging  the  ; 
new  constitution  of  the  Federal  Republic.  It  is  all  to  be  ' 
settled  within  the  walls  of  the  Cortes  in  Parliamentary  de-  i 
bate.  You  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  gallery,  and,  having  occa¬ 
sionally  assisted  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Versailles  j 
Assembly,  are  not  much  scandalized  by  the  vigor  and  fer-  j 
Tor  of  these  Southern  orators.  A  burning  matter  of  detail  ! 
is  being  debated,  and  you  explain  the  violent  and  tedious  i 
personalities  of  the  irreconcilables  by  the  certainty  of  their  I 
Living  to  succumb  on  a  division  to  an  overwhelming  m.ajor-  i 
ity.  Soon  you  surmise  that  it  was  not  altogether  without  ^ 
an  object  that  they  have  been  talking  against  time.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  dull  roar  is  coming  through  the  open  windows, 
and  you  see  faces  on  the  Ministerial  bench  turning  from 
red  to  pale  in  spite  of  the  heat.  The  debate  is  hastily  ad¬ 
journed  without  the  objectionable  resolution  being  passed, 
and  when  you  have  made  your  wa^y  out  of  the  door,  you  are  | 
landeil  in  the  middle  of  the  Madrid  mob.  Y'ou  may  have  | 
seen  the  many-headed  in  tlus  bull  ring  before,  and  thought  I 
it  one  of  the  very  ugliest  monsters  you  had  ever  sat  eyes  | 
upon.  Y'ou  like  its  looks  much  less  now,  when  it  has  been  j 
largely  recruited  from  those  desperate  r.agamuflins  who  can-  | 
not  even  command  a  beseta  for  the  bulls,  but  who  can  all  : 
afford  the  long  Albacete  knives  which  they  wear  conspicii-  ' 
ously  in  their  ragged  sashes.  Nor  is  it  altogether  reassur-  j 
ing,  if  you  care  tor  your  life  more  than  for  Seilor  Salnieron  I 
and  his  Constitutions,  that  the  windows  of  the  great  Medina  ' 
Coeli  palace  opposite  should  be  filled  with  civic  guards  and  i 
their  ritles.  It  would  be  so  safe  in  the  mean  time  for  those  | 
amateur  soldiers  to  pour  a  volley  down  among  the  knives  j 
and  rusty  muskets;  and  the  decent  dress  which  marks  you  ! 
an  aristocrat  and  a  foreigner  is  alre.ady  causing  you  lery  i 
serious  anxiety,  although  the  mob  as  yet  has  not  been  i 
lashed  into  fury.  You  have,  in  fact,  arrived  in  Madrid  dur¬ 
ing  a  Spanish  Ministerial  crisis,  and,  as  a  stranger  and  a  | 
neutral,  the  situation  becomes  rather  tense  for  your  nerves,  | 
when  you  can  never  take  the  shortest  walk  abroad  without 
passing  between  the  hostile  positions  of  excited  politicians  j 
of  the  most  advanced  opinions.  ' 

Proceeding  southwards,  your  speculations  take  a  some-  | 
what  anxious  turn  as  you  approach  the  railway  junction  in  | 
the  Sierra  Morena.  It  is  not  that  you  are  doubtful  about  i 
“establishing  connections,”  but  because  it  is  the  celebrated  | 
Peco  who  superintends  the  arrangements  of  the  line,  and 
Peco  is  a  brigand  of  the  good  old  school,  although  he  can 
show  his  colonel’s  commission  from  both  the  Carlists  and 
the  Republicans.  If  you  reach  Cordova  without  having 
been  interviewed  by  Peco,  you  glide  along  the  banks  of  the 
tawny  Guadahjuivir  to  Seville;  an<I,  had  your  luck  been 
better,  you  might  have  seen  the  Communists  executing 
their  masterly  retreat,  leaving  the  city  in  flames  behind 
them.  Shells  from  an  insurgent  cruiser  are  falling  fast  into 
fair  Cadiz.  Y'’ou  cannot  carry  out  your  intention  of  riding 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga  by  Ronda,  because  the  Inter¬ 
nationalists  are  established  in  force  in  the  Sierra,  and  none 
of  the  horse-hirers  of  the  Rock  will  trust  his  animals  in  the 
clutches  of  these  men  and  brethren.  So  you  take  a  berth 
in  a  coasting  steamer.  It  dares  not  touch  at  Malaga,  be¬ 
cause  a  bombardment  is  going  on  ;  you  can  hear  the  shots  as 
you  hold  out  to  sea ;  and  at  Almeria  you  see  the  visible 
signs  of  a  bombardment  which  took  place  before  your  visit. 
Off  Carthagena  you  are  chased  by  one  of  the  iron  clads  of 
the  Mercian  navy,  and  you  only  escape  being  made  prize  of 


war  because  the  landsman  in  command  of  her  cannot  sail 
his  ship.  Alicante,  the  port  of  the  capital,  is  quiet,  because 
it  is  filled  with  vessels  of  war,  and  all  bristling  with  bayo¬ 
nets  ;  and  V^alencia,  because  the  Communists  have  had  their 
will  of  it  already,  anil  left  it  in  comparative  solitude.  Rut 
you  find  Barcelona  in  full  insurrection;  the  Commune  is 
proclaimed  at  last  by  its  thousands  of  Internationalist  work¬ 
men  ;  the  fort  of  Montjuich  is  tiring  on  the  town,  and  the 
Carlists  are  .occupying  the  suburbs  that  have  sprung  up 
round  the  villas  of  the  manufacturing  princes.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  landing  there ;  nor,  if  you  did,  would  it  help 
you  out  of  the  country,  which  by  this  time  you  begin  to 
have  had  (juite  enough  of.  Ail  travelling  is  stopped  on 
the  great  line  of  communication  with  Friince,  and  the  Carl¬ 
ists  are  threatening  all  the  Northern  fortresses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  outbreak  in  Barcelona  which 
is  always  imminent,  and  the  liombardment  of  Malaga  which 
was  merely  avoided  by  an  accident,  we  have  combined 
these  experiences  of  our  im.aginary  tourist  entirely  from 
the  telegrams  of  the  last  few  months,  and  who  shall  s,ay 
that  the  future  does  not  promise  as  much  sensation  as  the 
past?  We  have  avoided  Salamanca  and  Granada,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest ;  but  even  his  flying  trip  by 
the  chief  cities  and  the  main  lines  must  have  provided 
excitement  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 
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Thkkk  is  something  attractive  and  interesting,  not 
only  to  the  critic  but  to  the  general  public,  in  that  close 
contact  and  juxtaposition  of  two  great  writers  in  almost 
any  department  ol’  literature,  which  permits  every  reader 
the  privilege  of  contrast  and  comparison,  and  seems  to  en¬ 
large  his  powers  of  discrimination  by  the  mere  external 
circumstances  which  call  them  forth.  It  would  be  dilKciilt 
to  overestimate  how  much  Goi-the  has  done  for  Schiller 
and  Schiller  for  Goethe  in  this  way.  They  have  made  a 
landscape  and  atmosphere  for  each  other,  rounding  out,  by 
the  constant  variety  anil  contrast,  each  other’s  figures  from 
the  blank  of  the  historical  background  —  impressing  upon 
our  minds  what  one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  by  an  evi¬ 
dence  much  more  striking  than  that  of  critical  estimate. 

We  have  not  in  England  any  parallel  to  the  group  they 
make,  or  to  the  effect  they  ])roduce.  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  might  have  faintly  emulated  it  had  their  inter¬ 
course  been  longer  and  fuller;  but  Wordsworth  and  (Jole- 
ridge,  or  Byron  and  Shelley,  or  any  other  combination  in 
our  crowded  poetical  firmament,  would  be  but  two  among 
many — not  The  Two,  the  crowned  and  undisputed  mon- 
archs  of  a  national  literature,  as  are  this  German  pair,  — 
men  of  the  same  age,  the  same  inspiration,  to  whom  the 
great  task  has  been  given,  consciously  and  evidently,  of 
shaping  the  poetry  of  a  people.  To  us  with  our  older  tra¬ 
ditions  and  long-accumulated  slowly-growing  wealth,  the 
position  altogether  is  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an 
interest  more  curious  and  eager  than  is  generally  excited 
by  literary  questions. 

The  poetry  of  a  nation,  according  to  our  experience,  is 
its  oldest  and  most  assured  inheritance,  something  so 
deeply  bedded  in  our  heart  and  life  that  we  cannot  point 
out  to  ourselves  where  it  began,  or  call  up  before  our  minds 
any  conception  of  those  dim  ages  when  it  was  not.  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  the  greatest  glory  of  our  English  tongue, 
stands  centuries  back,  and  has  been  the  birthright  of  many 
generations  of  Englishmen  ;  yet  even  he  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  founder  of  our  national  poetry.  But  here,  not  so 
far  parted  from  absolute  sight  and  touch  —  one  of  them 
still  living  within  the  recollection,  or  at  least  within  the 
lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  us  —  stand  the  two  men  who 
have  created  German  poetry. 

Were  it  possible  that,  instead  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
growth  of  character  and  expression  which  makes  us  out 
of  children  become  men,  the  expansion  of  a  human  soul 
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could  conie  about  in  a  day  or  a  moment,  like  that  of  a 
flower,  it  would  scarcely  be  more  surprising,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  than  are  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  other  de¬ 
velopment,  the  birth  of  poetry  —  in  a  race  which  it  is  now 
the  tashion  to  consider  one  of  the  most  poetic  races  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  however,  that  race  had  done  little 
more  than  babble  in  vague  ballad  strains  and  preludes  of 
verse.  It  had  its  Minnesingers,  it  is  true,  great  enough  to 
charm  the  literati  of  the  present  day  who  take  to  them¬ 
selves  the  glory  of  having  disinterred  them;  but  great 
poems  never  need  disinterring.  Germany  lay  silent  in  a 
rich  chaos  of  material,  fanciful,  superstitious,  sentimental, 
transcendental,  but  with  no  literature  in  which  to  express 
itself,  no  poetry  —  a  Memnon’s  head,  quivering  with  sound 
suppressed,  which  as  yet  no  sun-touch  had  called  forth. 
But  that  the  image  is  trivial  for  so  great  an  occurrence,  we 
might  say  that  the  curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the  dim 
world,  thus  lying  voiceless,  revealing  in  a  moment  the  two 
singers,  whose  ollice  was  to  remake  that  world,  and  give  its 
darkness  full  expression. 

The  curtain  rolls  up  slowly — upon  nothing  —  an  empty 
stage,  a  vast  silent  scene;  when,  lo,  there  enters  from  one 
side  and  another,  on  either  hand,  a  poet  —  and  the  poetry 
of  Germany  is  created  under  our  eyes.  A  most  curious, 
memorable  sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in  this  world,  and  all 
the  more  notable  that  the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor  many, 
but  two,  magnifying,  revealing,  expounding  each  other,  and 
by  their  mutual  presence  making  the  mystery  cle.ar. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  England  ha<i  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  instead  of  being  the  growth  of  two  dillerent 
ages,  stood  side  by  side,  working  together,  creating  con¬ 
sciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  that  literature  which  they  en¬ 
riched  so  nobly,  one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably  little 
thought  enough  of  the  vast  thing  he  was  doing  I  VVe  are 
all  fond  of  comparing  and  contrastin;:  these  two  Princes  of 
English  song,  notwithstanding  the  dilFerence  of  their  time 
and  character ;  but  what  endless  opjmrtunities  should  we 
not  have  found  for  this  contrast  had  they  existed  in  one 
sphere.  The  dillerence  is  so  great,  however,  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  any  just  p.arallel.  Milton  could  no  more  have 
been  produced  in  all  his  intensity  and  learned  austere 
splendor  in  the  broader  and  richer  Shakesj)earian  age, 
than  Shakespeare,  all-embracing,  all-tolerant,  all-conqjre- 
hending,  could  have  preserved  that  godlike  breadth  and 
fulness  in  the  stern  struggles  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
comparison  between  them  cannot  be  complete. 

But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  born  and  lived  under  the 
same  influences,  were  moulded  by  the  same  events,  drew 
breath  in  the  same  atmosphere.  And  they  were  what  it  is 
possible  our  Shakespeare  was  not,  though  of  late  ages  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it  essential  to  poetry  —  they 
were  conscious  poets,  worshipping  in  themselves  the  di¬ 
vine  faculty  which  they  recognized,  and  feeling  its  impor¬ 
tance  with  a  distinctness  which  was  beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  The  association  of  two  such  men  gives  an  addi¬ 
tional  interest  and  attraction  to  each.  It  is  a  union  which 
has  been  commented  upon  at  unmeasured  length  and  by 
many  critics,  moved  bv  that  curious  and  overweening  en¬ 
thusiasm  lor  German  literature  which  has  afl'ected  with  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  original  and  thoughtful 
minds. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  approach  the  subject  with  the 
adoring  reverence  which  has  been  so  common,  and  from 
which  it  is  so  diflieult  to  escape  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  two  great  poets  of  nioilern  German  v  ;  but 
we  do  not  claim  any  exception  from  the  special  spell  of 
their  remarkable  position,  a  position  as  notable  in  the 
world  as  that  of  any  reformer,  statesman,  or  patriot  who 
has  given  new  form  and  development  to  the  life  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  two,  Goethe  was  so  much  the  more  remarkable 
that  he  can  be  considered  and  treated  of  alone;  but  of 
Schiller  we  can  scarcely  speak  without  bringing  in  the 
name  of  his  greater,  more  splendid,  and  less  lovable  coad¬ 
jutor.  Their  friendship  was  creditable  and  profitable  to 
both,  though  we  confess  we  are  a  little  weary  of  hearing  it 
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pointed  out  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  relations  be¬ 
tween  men  of  letters,  which,  the  world  persists  in  bcliev- 
ing,  are  constantly  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  emula¬ 
tions.  This  persi.stent  theory  maintains  itself  bravely,  as 
most  theories  do,  in  the  very  face  of  fact  —  by  which  it 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand  times  that,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  jealousies  of  art,  writers  and  painters  invari¬ 
ably  find  their  closest  companions  in  their  own  craft,  and 
are  nowhere  so  happy  or  so  much  at  home,  all  friendly  tiffs 
notwithstanding,  as  among  their  brethren  of  the  brush  or 
the  pen,  who  alone  fully  realize  their  difficulties  and  un¬ 
derstand  their  efforts. 

Where  is  the  writer,  living  or  dead,  who  has  not  been 
consoled  and  stimulated  by  the  generous  appreciation  of 
rivals,  even  when  less  successful  than  himself,  even  when 
somewhat  soured  by  personal  disapimintment  ?  The  great, 
except  in  the  mo.st  singular  cases,  are  always  ready  to  ap¬ 
plaud  an  honest  effort ;  but  even  among  the  small  there  is 
a  wonderful  amount  of  generosity  and  appreciation  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  a  generosity  for  which  they  seldom  get  much 
credit,  but  of  which  all  real  brethren  of  the  arts  are  fully 
aware.  Patrons  are  goo<l  (perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be 
had  —  and  the  personal  friends  who  love  us  because  we  are 
ourselves,  famous  or  unfamotis,  are  best  of  all  earthly  bless¬ 
ings  ;  but  for  companions,  for  the  understanding  which 
alone  makes  one  man’s  sympathy  living  and  potent  to 
another,  for  comprehension  of  what  we  have  arrived  at, 
whether  successfully  or  not,  commend  us  to  our  fellows, 
those  others  of  our  trade  with  whom  according  to  the  prov¬ 
erb  we  never  agree.  Possibly  not,  .at  all  times  and  in  all 
circumstances  ;  but  even  where  there  is  not  .agreement 
there  is  understanding,  which  is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these  two  great  German 
minds,  does  some  injustice  to  the  lesser  greatness.  We 
instinctively  begin  our  estimate  of  Schiller  by  the  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  has  produced  no  Faust  —  a  confession  which 
is  perfectly  true,  but  highly  unnccess.ary  in  respect  to  any 
other  poet.  Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might  add,  produced  a 
Wallenstein  ;  but  Faust  so  far  transcends  all  embodiments 
of  human  sentiment  which  are  less  than  sovereign  and  su¬ 
preme,  that  the  poet’s  fame  has  become  one  with  that  of 
his  creation,  and  we  do  not  ask  what  else  he  has  done  besides 
this  crowning  effort.  That  wild,  mystic  impersonation  of 
natural  genius,  speculation,  superstition,  all  that  is  great 
and  little  in  the  Germ.an  soul,  stands  .alone  in  the  world. 
The  supreme  imagination  which  thus  welded  a  mass  of  in¬ 
congruous  and  fantastic  popular  fancies  into  one  being,  has 
undeniably  something  in  it  Iwjyond  the  range  of  the  noble 
and  gentle  thinker  who  attempts  no  such  mystical  flight. 

.Schiller  has  nothing  in  him  of  the  demigod  ;  he  stands 
firm  upon  mortal  soil,  where  the  motives,  and  wishes,  and 
aspirations  of  common  humanity  have  their  full  power. 
Even  the.  visionary  part  of  him  is  all  human,  Christian,  nat¬ 
ural  ;  and  when  he  touches  upon  the  borders  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  as  in  those  miraculous  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
round  his  JIaid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure,  humanity  and  no 
fantastic  archdemoniac  inspiration  which  moves  him.  He 
is  infinitely  more  of  a  man,  and  —  paradoxical  as  the  words 
nmy  appear — infinitely  less  of  a  German  than  his  greater 
rival. 

'Phe  standing-point  from  which  Goethe  contemplates  the 
world  is  that  of  a  separate  being,  able,  upon  his  detached 
point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it  were  all  round  the  human  figure 
which  he  contemplates,  to  liehold  it  in  relief,  with  .a  full 
sense  of  the  perjietual  complication  of  meaner  with  higher 
impulses,  and  the  confused  mixture  of  petty  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  the  violent  movements  of  unrestraincil 
will  and  passion.  The  man  who  sees  thus  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  eminence  should,  it  might  be  said,  see  better  and 
more  clearly  than  the  observer  on  the  common  level.  Hut 
yet  it  is  not  so  ;  for  the  very  gain  in  point  of  perspective 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  the  landscape.  The  lines  are 
altered  by  the  apparently  impartial  distance  from  which  he 
views  them.  There  is  something  wanting  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  work  —  a  something  which  is  made  up  by  the 
keener  sense  of  local  color,  the  sharper  j)erception  of  all  dif¬ 
ferences  in  atmosphere,  the  currents  of  air,  the  clouds  and 
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(hadows,  which  give  special  character  to  the  scene.  Thus 
the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  German  imagination  —  the  j 
aspect,  half  picturesque,  half  grotesque,  of  its  sjiecial  tem¬ 
per  and  tendencies —  works  into  the  picture  with  double 
force  from  the  Goethe  altitude,  thus  making  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  poet  at  the  same  time  the  more  national.  We  feel 
the  apparent  fallacy  involved  in  these  words :  they  arc  a 
parado.K  ;  yet  they  are  true  as  far  as  our  perception  goes.  ! 

But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smiling,  grand  elevation  of  | 
superiority  :  he  stands  among  the  men  and  women  whom  : 
he  pictures,  sympathizing  with  them,  sometimes  wondering  I 
at  them,  sometimes  regarding  them  with  that  beautiful  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  maker  for  the  thing  created,  by  which  the 
poet  abdicates  his  own  sovereignty,  and  represents  himself 
to  himself  as  the  mere  portrait  painter  of  something  (jo<1  — 
not  he  —  has  made.  How  faithfully,  how  nobly,  without 
one  thought  of  self-retlection,  he  follows  the  lines  of  his  ; 
hero’s  noble  but  faulty  figure,  not  sparing  Wallenstein  —  , 
putting  his  strength  as  well  .as  his  weakness  on  the  canvas,  I 
yet  showing  ever  the  heroic  magnitmle  of  both !  With  ; 
what  a  swell  of  high  and  generous  emotion  he  holds  his 
Shepherd-maiden  spotless  through  the  stormy  scenes  of  her  i 
brief  drama !  Ilis  own  individuality  has  nothing  to  do  j 
with  these  noble  pictures.  He  puts  himself  aside  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  stage,  from  the  canvas,  and  throws  his  whole 
magnanimous  force  into  the  being  whom  it  is  his  business 
to  present  to  the  world.  Walleilstein  is  no  more  equal  to 
Hamlet  than  it  is  to  Faust;  but  in  this  jiarticular  at  least, 
the  art  of  Schiller  is  more  Shakespearian  than  that  of 
Goethe.  There  is  much  in  it  of  the  high  unconscious  hu¬ 
mility,  the  simple  putting  aside  of  all  jiersonality,  which 
distinguishes  our  greatest  poet.  Instinctively  we  find  in 
Werter,  in  ileister,  even  in  Faust,  the  poet  himself,  who 
lurks  within  the  figures  he  has  made ;  but  we  no  more  look 
for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in  Max,  or  C.arlos,  or  Tell, 
than  we  look  for  Shakespeare  under  the  robes  of  Prospero 
or  in  Hamlet’s  inky  suit.  Schiller  paints  humankind 
without  reference  to  himself,  as  Shakespeare  did,  throwing 
himself  into  characters  ditl'erent  from  his  own,  in  which  he 
can  imagine  a  fashion  of  being  perhaps  greater  than  his  ! 
own  ;  whereas  Goethe  paints  always  a  certain  reflection  of  | 
himself  preeminent,  and  humankind  only  in  relation  to  and  ’ 
contrast  with  that  self,  somewhat  discredited  and  insignif-  ' 
icant  in  the  comp.arison.  | 

Such  a  difference  is  one  of  kind  .and  not  of  degree,  and  I 
may  be  tr.aeed  through  many  lesser  grades  of  power  —  one 
of  those  great  distinctions  between  genius  and  genius  which 
we  must  c.all  moral  r.ather  than  intellectual.  We  might  ; 
say  that  the  same  distinction  could  be  drawn  between  Mil- 
ton  and  Shakespe.are.  were  it  not  that  this  double  contrast  i 
would  land  us  in  confusion  inextricable.  j 

To  place  Schiller  in  the  position  of  Jlilton,  and  Goethe  i 
in  that  of  Shakespeare,  is,  we  are  aware,  a  common  judg-  j 
ment  of  critics ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  rvfuse  to  perceive  | 
how  the  bre.adth  and  impartiality',  the  ease  and  grandeur, 
of  the  greater  German,  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  our 
supreme  poet;  or  how  the  narrower  and  intenser  feeling  of  | 
Schiller,  his  earnest  morality,  and  ideal  elevation  of  the 
good  and  the  true,  reflect  themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this  broad  general  resemblance,  we  feel  that 
there  is  an  interior  and  profound  difference  laetween  the 
two,  in  each  ense,  which  suggests  another  classification. 
Milton  is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  conscious,  first  of  all,  in 
the  universe,  of  his  own  supreme  existence,  the  standard 
of  all  things,  throwing  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the  shade. 
He  is  his  own  Satan,  as  Goethe  is  his  own  Faust.  The 
highest  conception  of  intellect  and  immortal  spirit  which 
either  can  grasp  is  himself. 

Thus,  though  in  one  phase  of  ch.iracter  Schiller  resem¬ 
bles  most  the  austere,  learned,  impassioned,  and  virtuous 
Milton,  by  another  he  takes  his  place  on  the  side  of  Shake- 
ipeare,  showing  the  same  power  of  self-oblitcr.ation,  if  not 
the  wonilerful  calm  and  impartiality  with  which  that 
boundless  intelligence  represents  all  mankind.  This  moral 
difference  is  more  subtle  and  delicate  than  almost  any  in¬ 
tellectual  distinction.  It  is  a  difference  which  critics  may 
miss,  but  which  the  common  mind  recognizes  without 


knowing  why,  and  demonstrates  by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a 
deeper  personal  feeling,  towards  the  less  selfish  genius. 
The  heart  never  hesitates  in  its  conclusion,  and  we  believe 
its  judgment  to  be  infallible.  We  admire  with  perhaps  a 
certain  shudder  the  great  and  gloomy  spirit  in  his  fallen 
grandeur,  the  great  Satan,  the  mysterious  Faust.  But  the 
humbler  and  sweeter  nature  which  forgets  itself,  whether 
conjoined  .as  in  Shakespeare’s  case  with  the  higher  genius, 
or  as  in  Schiller’s  with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  intel¬ 
lectual  admiration,  and  makes  its  possessor  the  poet  of  our 
hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was  born  in  November,  1759, 
on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Neckar,  in  the  little  town  of 
Marbach ;  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  his  father  of  like  parentage.  His  father, 
however,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Wurtemberg  army,  and 
went  to  the  wars  with  his  regiment  —  sometimes,  it  would 
seem,  acting  as  a  regimental  officer  ;  and  the  earlie.st  years 
of  the  poet’s  life  were  passed  in  the  sole  c.are  of  a  gentle, 
poetical  young  mother,  in  the  still  German  village,  where 
she  lived  with  her  homely  qi.arents,  and  where  the  doctor- 
captain  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  bringing  whiffs  of 
gunpowder  with  him,  and  of  the  larger  .atmosphere  of  the 
world,  just  then  so  noisy,  resounding  with  w.ars  and  ru¬ 
mors  of  wars.  When  jieaee  permitted  the  father’s  return, 
the  family  went  to  Luilwigsburg,  where  little  Friedrich 
first  maile  acquaintance  with  the  delights  of  the  theatre ; 
then  to  Lorch,  where  the  beautiful  country  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled  him  with  dreamy  child¬ 
ish  pleasure. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  people’s  edition  of  his  “  Life  of 
,  Schiller.”  just  published,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  us  many 
1  new  and  delightful  details  of  this  primitive,  homely,  poetic 
I  German  country  life  —  so  sparing,  so  thrifty,  so  tenderly 
sentimental  and  full  of  family  affection,  of  which  already 
many  pleasant  chapters  have  been  opened  to  the  world. 
The  family  finally  settled  at  Solitude,  near  Stuttgard, 
j  where  Schiller’s  father  had  the  superintendence  of  the  for¬ 
est,  anil  of  a  model-nursery  and  plantations  destineil  for 
the  instruction  of  all  Wiirtcinhc;  j.  a  kind  of  art  in  which 
Captain  Schiller  was  famed,  liere.  with  his  somewhat 
stern  father’s  reminiscences  of  the  outside  world,  with  his 
kind  mother’s  poetry  and  stories,  with  the  society  of  his 
young  sisters,  much  fresh  air,  and  the  simple  enjoyments 
of  childhood,  the  boy  developed  and  grew.  He  ilecided 
very  early  upon  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  sent 
to  “  the  Latin  school,  at  Luilwigsburg,”  with  this  idea. 
But  the  son  of  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  was 
not  expected  to  entertain  independent  ideas.  This  poten¬ 
tate  was  a  paternal  ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had  just 
established  a  great  at-.ailemy  —  a  military  training  school 
—  called  by  his  own  n.ame,  and  one  of  his  darling  enter¬ 
prises,  which  was  intended  for  the  benefit,  above  all  others, 
of  officers’  sons. 

All  at  once,  while  the  Schillers  pleased  themselves  with 
the  notion,  common  to  all  homely,  asiiiring  people,  of  see¬ 
ing  their  son  “wag  his  pow  in  a  pu’pit,”  there  suddenly 
came  an  offer  of  imperious  kindness  from  the  Duke  to  take 
the  clever  boy  who  was  of  a  kind  to  do  the  new  establish¬ 
ment  credit,  into  the  Karls-schule.  Both  the  child  and  the 
parents  objected  strenuously,  but  the  objections  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  had  to  be  made  humbly  and  had  to  be  overruled, — 
■  for  was  not  he  himself  and  all  his  family  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  his  royal  patron  ?  The  kindness  of  a  superior 
is  often  as  tyrannical  as  cruelty ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Duke  Karl  Eugen  has  had  hard  measure,  and  that, 
barring  the  embarrassing  and  unthought-of  fact,  that  his 
I  old  soldier’s  son  happened  to  be  a  born  poet  —  an  untoward 
I  accident  which  neither  fathers  nor  princes  can  guard 
I  against  —  the  Duke  was  really  doing  his  best  to  provide 
for  and  establish  in  the  world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might 
be  supposed,  no  better  inheritance  than  his  favor. 

Tlius,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  young  Friedrich  was 
carried  off  from  home,  and  from  all  his  own  cherished 
I  hopes  and  wishes,  to  be  trained  after  the  most  military 
1  fashion  for  the  public  service.  Captain  Schiller,  after  the 
'  momentary  pang  of  giving  up  all  hope  of  clerical  honors 
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and  the  peaceful  life  of  a  pastor  for  his  child,  seems  to 
have  been  well  enough  satisfied  on  the  whole  ;  but  the 
younger  Schiller’s  hatred  of  the  pipe-clay,  the  rigid  rule, 
the  absence  of  all  independent  action,  never  abated,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  upon  bis  mind  in  secret,  during  the 
six  years  of  his  training,  with  most  exasperating  effect. 
Tlie  artificial  repression  of  the  system  wrought  him  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  wildest  theories  of  rebellion.  Forced  to  study 
subjects  in  which  his  mind  took  no  interest,  and  to  adopt 
a  profession  —  that  of  regimental  surgeon  —  which  he 
hated,  he  avenged  himself  upon  Wiirtemberg,  upon  tyrants 
generally,  ujwn  all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance,  and  the 
inc<{ualitie8  and  injustices  of  life,  in  a  violent  outburst  of 
poetry  which  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls-schule  made 
Schiller  a  poet ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  deter¬ 
mined  the  manner  of  his  beginning,  and  that  but  for  its 
rigid  rule,  and  attempted  annihilation  of  all  individual 
thought,  such  a  wild  drama  as  “  The  Robbers  "  would  never 
have  come  into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production  of  the  young  poet,  was 
begun  and  completed  in  the  Karls-schule.  “  He  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  original  sketch  of  it  in  1778,”  Mr.  Carlyle  tells 
us,  having  then  attained  the  age  of  19;  and  almost  the 
first  act  of  his  manhood,  on  getting  free  from  the  military 
academy,  two  years  later,  was  to  publish  this  wild  plea  of 
nature  and  youth  against  the  bondage  of  the  world.  lie 
had  just  been  appointed  surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg  army  when  he  took  this  daring  step. 

“  The  Robbers  ”  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  length¬ 
ened  description.  It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom,  by  the  most  primitive  and  unmitigated  villainy, 
drives  the  other  from  the  refuge  of  his  father’s  heart  and 
nouse,  which  might  have  saved  him  from  the  crime  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  desperation.  Karl  von  Moor,  the 
injured  and  maligned  hero,  becomes  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  and  sets  himself  to  the  work  of  doing  wild 
justice  in  the  oppressed  country,  robbing  the  rich  to  give 
to  the  poor,  with  the  innocent  and  primitive  magnanimity 
of  a  Robin  Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild  storms  of  senti¬ 
ment,  passion,  remorse,  and  misery  which  belong  to  an  age 
more  advanced  in  the  representjrtion  of  emotions.  Every 
one  who  has  read  it  must  remember  the  sunset  scene  in 
which  this  young  hero  laments  the  innocence  he  has  for¬ 
feited,  and  compares  the  feelings  of  his  childhood  with 
those  which  a  career  of  crime  and  violence  has  left  in  his 
mind.  This  scene  expresses  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  whole  drama.  A  burning  sense  of  wrong,  and  fierce 
disappointment  with  life,  have  driven  the  young  man  into 
wild  action,  visible  rebellion  against  not  only  tyranny  but 
law.  Yet,  through  all,  he  holds  fast  by  an  imaginary  in¬ 
tention  which  is  noble,  not  criminal,  and  suffers  agonies  of 
rentorseful  misery  when  his  followers  break,  as  they  do 
constantly,  his  own  fanciful  rules  of  mingled  mercy  and 
retribution.  He  is  driven  from  crime  to  crime  by  that 
sequence  of  events  which  no  human  hand  can  stop,  yet 
cannot  consent  to  be  criminal,  or  clear  his  mind  from  an 
inextinguishable  longing  for  purity  and  pe.ace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  criminal,  however,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  very  primitive  and  elementary  figures —  types 
of  conventional  classes  of  mankind,  rather  than  men.  Yhe 
immense  force  of  emotion  in  the  drama,  its  fury  and  fervor, 
defraud  us  of  the  smile  which  rightfully  attends  such  wihl 
youthful  demonstrations  of  life’s  impossibility;  it  is  so 
deadly  serious,  so  impressed  with  its  own  reality,  that  the 
reader  is  carried  alon^  as  upon  a  boiling  and  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  ;  but  on  a  calmer  inspection,  the  boyish,  simple-minded 
blackness  of  shadow  and  clearness  of  light  become  very  ap¬ 
parent.  The  preposterous  transparent  guilt  of  the  villain¬ 
ous  Franz,  so  perfectly  frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  so  quickly  fathomed  and  seen  through  by  others  ;  the 
weak  old  man,  so  easily  and  perfectly  deceived  ;  and  the 
angelic  type  of  woman,  faithful  to  the  last,  —  are  like  the 
rude,  forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child,  in  which  the  rough 
outline  of  the  human  form  is  put  down  typically,  on  the 
simplest  principles  of  construction. 

liut  notwithstanding  this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 
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e.xtreme  youth  of  the  composition  —  notwithstanding  it* 
effervescence  of  lawlessness,  and  protest  against  repres¬ 
sion  —  there  is  all  the  simplicity  of  innocence  in  Schiller’s 
first  drama.  In  all  its  heat  of  passion,  in  all  its  How  of 
speculation,  and  ap|>arent  thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at 
something  like  jihilosophy, —  it  is  as  innocent  as  our  Robin 
Hood  ballads.  Youth  is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth  that  has 
known  no  evil.  We  are  told  that  it  put  wicked  thought* 
into  the  heads  of  the  fierman  youth,  and  tempted  them  to 
rebellion.  And  no  doubt  the  author  thought  himself  glo¬ 
riously  wicked  as  he  poured  forth  those  thu’nders  and 
lightnings  of  fancy,  making  the  welkin  ring  again  with  hi* 
shout  of  defiance  to  all  constituted  authority,  all  decorum, 
disciiiline,  and  law.  But,  notwithstanding,  we  repeat, 
“  The  Robbers  ”  is  the  most  innocent  of  all  youthful 
efforts  to  be  very  wicked.  The  young  poet  dashes  across 
his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words,  mouthing  the  biggest 
blasphemies  he  can  invent  ;  but  the  very  effort  is  the  best 
iroof  of  his  purity  and  innocence.  All  the  ill  he  knows  he 
leaps  into  his  first  tragic  production,  but  that  is  so  trans¬ 
parent,  so  straightforward,  so  frankly  monstrous !  It  is 
wickedness  as  conceived  by  an  innex-ent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence  are  in  the  wild  drama  — 
what  unbounded  youthful  energy  and  force  1  At  what  a 
pace  it  goes,  blazing  upon  its  way,  holding  the  reader 
breathless  with  the  rush  of  incident,  and  the  tierce  heal  of 
emotion  1  We  indeed  may  smell  only  gunpowder  in  all 
those  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  feel  the  disj)lay  to 
be  pyrotechnic ;  but  to  the  author  the  bolts  he  wielded 
came  hot  out  of  the  hand  of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic 
audience  whose  interest  he  carried  with  him,  accepted 
his  certainty  that  the  fire  was  divine,  and  felt  it  blaze  and 
crackle  with  a  universal  thrill  of  emotion.  Seldom  ha* 
genius  taken  such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on  the  au¬ 
thority  which  held  it  in ;  and  even  now,  at  this  calm  dis¬ 
tance,  the  reader  understands  and  syuqiathizes  with  the 
excitement  of  both  author  and  audience,  and  feels  the 
sweep  of  the  fiery  current  which  carries  him  along  breath¬ 
less  to  the  end  of  the  drama.  Like  a  very  firebrand,  ex¬ 
citing  all,  frightening  and  scandalizing  many,  it  dropjied 
into  that  iron-bound  century,  fettered  by  a  hundred  petty 
tyrannies.  It  ran  through  Germany  like  wildfire :  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  lawless  lads  were  said  to  have  taken  to 
the  woods  and  hills  in  emulation  of  Karl  von  Moor’s  dare¬ 
devils  ;  and  the  generous  Robber,  who  took  Irom  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  jioor,  became  lor  a  time  the  idol  ot  all  those 
revolutionaries  who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who,  hap¬ 
pily  for  themselves,  in  Germany  at  least,  expended  their 
revolutionary  fire  in  “  Robbers  ”  and  other  literary 
diums.  Schiller  gave,  had  his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it, 
the  most  useful  safety-valve  by  this  means  for  the  rising 
vapors  of  speculation.  He  relieved  his  own  bo.som  at  the 
same  time  of  perilous  stuff  which  might  have  wrought  him 
greater  harm  in  after-life. 

“  The  Robbers,”  however,  cost  Schiller  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  pause  in  his  e.areer.  It  cut  short  the  reputable  and 
secure  life  which  his  anxious  father  and  his  jiatron  duke 
had  in  their  intentions  provided  for  him.  What  the  for¬ 
mer  thought  of  his  son’s  wild  production,  we  are  not  in- 
formed  ;  but  the  Duke  regarded  with  horror  not  only  its 
I  sentiments  but  its  composition,  in  which  all  unities  were 
j  ruthlessly  disregarded.  He  was,  however,  we  are  told, 
j  kind  enough  to  offer  his  own  services  as  critic  to  the  young 
j  poet,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  not  too  hard  upon  him  to 
liegin  with,  recommending  him  to  confine  himselt  to  med¬ 
ical  subjects,  or  at  least  to  consult  his  gracious  patron  before 
I  writing  any  more  poetry.  There  scarcely  seems  in  thi* 
I  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  the  panic  with  which  Schiller 
I  was  seized  somewhat  later,  and  which  impelled  his  tlight 
I  to  Mannheim,  where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive  hopes 
of  court  patronage,  and  an  open  field  tor  his  dramatic 
powers.  To  be  sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by  this  time 
come  to  sterner  orders,  forbidding  the  jmet,  “  under  pain 
of  military  imprisonment,  either  to  write  anything  poetic, 
or  to  communicate  the  same  to  foreign  persons.”  Ibe 
latter  stipulation  referred  to  the  production  on  the 
stage  at  Mannheim  of  “  The  Robbers.”  This  tyrannical 
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the  last  crown  to  Schiller’s  fears  and  griev-  I 

ances. 

Yet,  hard  as  was  such  usasie  on  the  poor  yonng  poet,  the  j 
reader  can  scarcely  refrain  Ironi  a  certain  whimsical  syin-  ■ 
pathy  with  the  Duke,  thus  deprived  of  the  delight  of  pos- 
Mssing  a  poet  of  his  own  to  criticise  and  command,  and 
drive  into  the  ways  that  pleased  him  — just  at  the  moment, 
too.  when  Karl  August  at  Weimar  had  his  Goethe  in  leash, 
and  when  a  poet  began  to  Ije  a  thing  which  it  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  to  have  about  a  court !  If  Schiller  had  been  a  little 
more  complaisant  and  persuadable,  what  might  not  the  re¬ 
sult  have  Iwcn  for  the  glory  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Karls-schule, 
and  royal  Karl  himself,  the  patron  of  the  same  ?  We  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  the  poor  Duke  had  a  grievance  on  his  side. 
Schiller’s  position,  however,  became  gradually  more  and 
more  painful,  and,  in  his  own  eyes,  untenable.  He  maile 
various  applications  to  be  discharged  from  the  service,  but 
without  effect.  He  had  before  his  eyes  the  example  of  the 
poet  Schubart,  who  had  languished  for  years  in  prison  in 
consetpience  ofliter.ary  offences;  and  a  mixture  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  and  panic  wound  him  up  at  last  to  an  important  step. 

In  sadness  and  poverty,  and  much  fright  for  the  possible 
consecpiences,  he  resolved  to  make  his  escape  from  Wur¬ 
temberg  ;  and  after  a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  sisters  —  the  poor  old  father,  from  prudentia  mo¬ 
tives,  being  kept  in  ignorance  —  he  fled  by  night  from 
Stuttgard  under  cover  of  the  festivities  which  celebrated  a 
roval  visit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke,  however,  it  must  be 
added  that,  though  keeping  up  all  his  lile  a  show  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  the  poet,  who  no  doubt  had  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  as  well  as  thwarted  him,  he  neither  attempted  to 
visit  that  displeasure  upon  his  father,  nor  even  took  any 
steps  against  the  deserter  himself.  All  the  sufferings  of  the 
melancholy  interval  that  followed  were  brought  about  by 
pure  panic  on  Schiller’s  side,  not  by  any  actual  unkindness 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who  henceforward  never  really  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  poet’s  history  again. 

The  story  of  his  wanderings  in  dismay,  and  poverty,  and 
fright,  for  some  time  alter,  is  told  by  a  faithful  companion 
called  Streicher,  a  young  musician  who  accompanied  him, 
and  seems  to  have  been  to  Schiller  the  most  devoted  of 
friends.  They  went  to  Mannheim,  where,  after  a  weary 
period  of  suspense,  hoping  to  have  the  drama  of  “  Fiesko,” 
the  second  of  his  ])roductions,  accepted  for  the  stage  —  a 

iece  of  good  fortune  which  would  have  filled  their  ex- 

austed  purse  —  the  two  fugitives,  still  in  terror  of  being 
pursued,  wandered  about  the  country,  lurking  under  false 
names,  and  waiting  wearily  for  the  good  news  that  never 
came. 

We  are  told  that,  during  this  miserable  interval,  poor 
Schiller,  now  calling  himself  Dr.  Schmidt,  now  Dr.  Ritter, 
could  not,  nevertheless,  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  at 
the  booksellers’  shops  about  the  popularity  of  “  T'he  Rob¬ 
bers  ;  ”  and  when  he  heard  it  applauded,  naively  confessing 
himself  to  be  the  author,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  his  present  evil  plight  1  The  friends  were  often 
reduced  almost  to  desperation,  and  now  and  then  driven 
wild  with  panic,  as  when  mysterious  rumors  reached  them 
of  a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been  seen  making  inquiries 
after  the  poet,  and  whom  imagination  immediately  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  innocent  .acquaintance,  anxious  to  be  of 
use  to  Schiller.  The  poet’s  misery  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
however,  by  the  rejection  of  “  Fiesko,”  which  left  the  pair 
of  friends  at  once  penniless  and  hopeless,  stranded  in  a 
strange  place,  and  with  no  apparent  resource  left  open  to 
them. 

The  only  refuge  left  for  Schiller  was  in  the  absolute  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  country-house  of  one  of  his  friends,  where 
he  accordingly  went  in  November,  after  a  dreary  suspense 
of  more  than  three  months.  He  was  twenty-three.  His 
life  was  cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its  former  channels. 
He  was  separated  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  associations, 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  with  debts  behind  him,  penury 
and  solitude  and  semi-dependence  before  him,  and  nothing 
to  console  him  but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suflered,  and 
those  fanciful  companions  of  whom  his  brain  was  full.  He 


was  eight  months  in  this  solitude  of  Rauerbach,  where  he 
arrived  half  frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  German  winter, 
a  fugitive  and  exile.  Poor  melancholy  youth  1  the  fantas¬ 
tical  and  apparently  unnecessary  character  of  this  self-ban¬ 
ishment  dues  not  diminish  the  painfulness  of  it.  But  he 
had  the  tragedy  of  “  Kabale  und  Liebe  ”  in  hands,  and  thus 
had  a  consolation  beyond  the  power  of  Fate. 

His  consolation  was  turned  into  joy  when  the  lady  of  the 
house,  the  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  beautiful  young 
daughter,  arrived  at  Bauerbach.  Then  a  new  and  delight¬ 
ful  domestic  circle  was  formed  for  the  young  poet.  Here 
was  his  first  Lotte — if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his  first  — 
loves ;  indeed,  en  tout  lien  et  tout  honneur,  Schiller,  it  is 
evident,  was  gently  and  delightfully  in  love,  not  only  with 
the  daughter,  but  with  the  mother,  an  accomplished  and 
tender-hearted  woman.  It  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
his  lot  through  life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusiasm  for 
every  gr.acious  and  graceful  lady  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  close  intercourse.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
unlike  the  Goethe  fashion  of  love  than  these  gentle  and 
delicate  relations.  The  society  of  women  appears  to  h.ave 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to  Schiller,  as  it  is  to  all  men 
of  sensitive  organizations;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
interest  a  succession  of  women,  whose  companionship  was 
elevating  and  profitable.  The  Wolzogens  made  him  very 
happy  at  Bauerbach,  though  not  without  episodes  of  that 
extreme  misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we  are  young,  a 
species  of  enjoyment;  for  indeed  he  was  compelled  after  a 
time  to  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the  pretty  young 
Lotte  had  fixed  her  thoughts  upon  some  one  else,  and  that 
not  for  him  was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he  had  so  joy¬ 
fully  appropriated  as  a  symptom  of  dawning  love. 

The  Wolzogens,  however,  never  ceased  to  influence  .and, 
afl’eiJt  him.  tlis  future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefcld,  was 
a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends ;  and  the  other  Charlotte, 
afterwards  Madame  von  Kalb,  who  was  for  a  long  time  his 
inspiration,  was  also  closely  connected  with  the  family  at 
Bauerbach.  Before,  however,  he  had  entered  this  magic 
circle,  one  or  two  passing  inclinations  had  already  flitted 
across  his  firmament.  The  Frau  Vischer  of  Stuttgard  had 
supplied  his  verses  with  a  Laura,  and  Margaret  Schwann, 
the  daughter  of  the  Mannheim  bookseller,  led  him  the 
length  of  a  proposal.  Other  v.agrant  loves  came  and  went 
like  (loves  to  the  open  windows  of  the  poet’s  heart.  He 
was  always  ready,  it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  new  heroine;  but  a  certain  admi.xture  of 
friendship,  real  if  somewhat  sentimental,  in  all  these  little 
episodes,  seems  to  have  given  safety  to  both  the  worshippers 
and  the  worshipped ;  for  the  poet  was  deeply  tender  and 
affectionate,  r.ather  than  impassioned.  The  running  ac¬ 
companiment  of  these  tender  friendships  sustained  his  life, 
but  no  woman  seems  to  have  owed  either  scathe  or  scorn  to 
Schiller.  No  fatal  quarrels  or  embittered  he.arts  marked 
his  gentle  progress  through  this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the  third  of  his  youthful 
dramas,  “  Luise  Millerin,”  or,  as  it  w.as  .afterwards  entitled, 
“  Kabale  und  Liebe,”  was  finished.  It  was  a  not  unfitting 
completion  to  this  part  of  his  life.  The  master  note  of 
conflict  against  the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  life,  which 
had  been  struck  so  strongly  in  “  The  Robbers,”  and  which 
had  run  through  the  historiciil  plot  of  “  Fiesko,”  vibrated 
perhaps  more  warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic  tale  of 

Luise  Millerin,”  in  which  a  reflection  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  troubles  is  to  be  found.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young 
noble  who  loves  the  humble  daughter  of  a  musician,  and 
for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  Tliis  youth  is 
destined  by  his  noble  and  ambitious  father  to  build  up  his 
fortunes  by  marrying  the  mistress  of  the  reigning  highness. 
By  the  inconceivame  baseness  of  this  ambition,  i&hiller 
hurled  his  worst  thunderbolt  at  the  Highnesses  and  Well¬ 
born  Barons,  who  had  wrought  him  mickle  woe.  There 
is  much  that  is  touching  in  the  picture  of  the  lover’s 
despair,  especially  when  we  look  upon  it  as  inspired  by 
the  young  poet’s  own  sense  of  the  gulf  which  separated 
from  him  one  sweet  Lotte  and  another,  high  well-born 
maidens,  above  a  poet’s  rank,  who  was  but  the  son  of  poor 
old  Captain  Schiller,  and  had  as  yet  no  scrap  of  nobility 
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to  wrap  himself  in.  When  his  Ferdinand  demands  indig¬ 
nantly,  if  his  “  patent  of  nobility  is  more  ancient  or  of  j 
more  authority  than  the  primeval  scheme  of  the  universe,*  | 
it  is  clear  that  all  Schiller’s  indignant  young  soul  speaks 
in  him. 

Thus,  after  he  has  struck  wildly  at  the  inequalities  of  ; 
ordinary  existence,  the  “  spurns  which  patient  merit  from 
the  unworthy  takes,”  the  sufl'erings  of  the  poor  and  the  ' 
tyrannies  of  the  rich,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  these 
who  rely  upon  the  comprehension  of  their  fellows,  in  his 
first  work  ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of  tyranny,  and  self-de¬ 
ceptions  of  ambition  in  the  second ;  he  comes  to  those 
social  difficulties  which  give  to  all  distinctions  of  class 
their  sharpest  pang,  in  the  drama  which  brings  this  first  . 
youthful  chapter  of  his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in  i 
this  episode  that  the  reader  will  have  most  sympathy  with 
the  young  poet;  for,  indeed,  it  is  always  hard  upon  a 
young  man  when  erucl  fate  separates  him  from  his  Lotte  | 
—  and  minds  which  have  little  patience  with  the  vague  ! 
struggle  of  youthful  rebellion  against  constituted  authoiity  ! 
and  the  force  of  circumstance,  may  y  et  feel  the  misery  of 
the  separated  lovers,  who  can  be  united  only  by  death.,  i 
At  the  same  lime,  Schiller  never  made  a  more  tremendous 
assault  upon  the  depravity  of  his  age,  than  when  he  \ 
opposed  to  his  fine  and  beautiful  plebeian  heroine  the  am-  j 
bilious  project  of  Ferdinand’s  father,  and  the  shameful 
marriage  which  was  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  young 
noble’s  fortune.  “  The  Robbers  ”  itself  contains  no  such 
trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  confirmed  the  poet’s  fame  ' 
that  his  retirement  at  Rauerbach  ended  by  a  call  to  Mann¬ 
heim,  where,  in  S?ej>ten»Ler,  1783,  he  was  settled  as  theatre-  i 
poet,  a  post  he  had  long  aspired  to,  and  in  which  he  had  a 
*  small  but  certain  income,  and  a  position  befitting  his  fame.  ; 
His  terrors  in  respect  of  his  ancient  sovereign  weie  set  at  ' 
naught  by  his  naturalization  as  a  subject  of  the  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  also  by  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Ger-  , 
man  Society,  which  included  many  of  the  most  influential 
personages  in  Germany.  He  was  thus  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  others  best  adapted,  one  would  suppose,- for  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  and  an  intellectual  life.  But  he  was 
poor  —  and  he  was  alone,  which  was  worse  —  and,  not-  ■ 
withstanding  that  his  dramas  were  produced  under  his  own 
superintendence,  and  his  life  full  of  mental  activity,  he 
seenis  to  have  languished  in  the  intelle-ctual  city.  Less 
than  a  year  after  his  arrival  there,  he  receiveel  a  bundle  of  i 
letters  and  presents  which  had,  a  little  later,  a  great  efl'cct 
upon  his  life.  < 

“  Some  days  ago,”  he  writes,  ‘‘  I  met  with  a  very  flatter¬ 
ing  and  agreeable  surprise.  There  came  to  me,  out  of 
Leipzig,  from  unknown  hands,  four  parcels  and  as  many  j 
letters  written  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  towards  me,  I 
and  overflowing  with  poetical  devotion.  They  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  miniature  portraits,  two  of  which  are 
of  very  beautiful  young  ladies,  and  by  a  pocket-book  sewed  ' 
in  the  finest  taste.”  , 

'Lhe  writers  of  these  letters  and  originals  of  the  por-  ' 
traits  were  two  pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in  Leipzig,  one  \ 
couple  of  whom  were  the  future  parents  of  the  poet  Korner. 
They  were  all  young,  overflowing  with  German  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  enthusiasm,  and  their  chance  oflerings  of  youth-  I 
ful  admiration  laid  the  ground  of  a  solid  and  life-long 
friendship.  Schiller  made  no  immediate  reply ;  but  he 
was  charmed  and  touched  by  the  frank  homage  and  offer  | 
of  afl'ection ;  and  when,  some  months  later,  some  of  the  ; 
disgusts  of  life  took  hold  of  his  visionary  soul,  he  suddenly  ! 
fell  back  upon  bis  unknown  friends,  as  it  is  so  great  a  re¬ 
lief  and  comfort  to  do,  and  answered  them  with  full  re-  I 
sponse  of  the  heart,  accepting  their  overtures  and  throwing  j 
himself  upion  their  friendship.  A  few  months  after  this, 
in  March,  1705,  be  followed  his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in  Leipzig,  whence  a  : 
short  time  after  he  followed  Korner  and  his  bride  to  , 
Dresden. 

For  the  four  or  five  following  years  he  lived  in  their  1 
constant  society,  finding  in  it  all  his  pleasure  ;  nor  was  it 
until  in  one  of  his  summer  wanderings  he  had  met  with  , 
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his  future  wife  that  he  ceased  almost  to  belong  to  tbe 
Korner  family.  His  friendship  for  them  continued  without 
intermission  all  his  life;  and  though  warmer  individual 
ties  and  final  establishment  in  life  removed  him  from  the 
constant  intercourse  and  unity  of  those  y  outhful  years,  the 
bond  of  affection  was  never  broken.  The  followinn  letter 
written  to  Huber,  who  was  the  fourth  of  his  corrcsptnd- 
ents,  before  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  gives  an  aiuusine 
glimpse  into  the  domestic  details  of  the  poet’s  existence : 

“  In  my  new  establishment  at  Leij  zig  I  proj.osc  to  iivcid  me 
error  which  has  plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  in  ilaniditim. 
It  is  this  ;  no  longer  to  conduct  my  own  housckcejiing,  «nd  also 
no  longer  to  live  alone.  The  former  is  not  hy  ary  means  a 
business  I  excel  in.  It  costs  me  less  to  execute  a'wbole  ccnsiir- 
acy  in  five  acts,  than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrangements  for  a 
week;  and  poetry,  you  yourself  know,  is  but  a  dangerous  as¬ 
sistant  in  calculations  of  economy.  My  mind  is  diawn  ditferent 
ways  ;  I  fall  headlong  out  of  my  ideal  world  if  a  holed  stocking 
reminds  me  of  the  real  world. 

“As  to  the  other  jjoint,  I  ri  quire  for  my  private  haj  piness  to 
have  a  true  waim  friend  that  would  be  ever  at  niy  hand,  like 
my  better  angel,  to  whom  I  could  communicate.  iny  newest 
ideas  in  the  very  act  of  conceiving  them,  not  waiting  to  trans¬ 
mit  them,  as  at  j)rcscnt,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  Xay,  wlm, 
this  friend  of  mine  lives  beyond  the  four  corners  of  my  house 
the  trifling  eireumstance  that  in  order  to  rcaeh  him  I  must  cross 
the  street,  dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of  itself  destroy  the 
enje)yment  of  the  moment,  and  the  train  of  my  thoughts  is’ tom 
to  pieces  before  I  see  him. 

“  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these  are  jictty  mutters ;  but 
petty  matters  often  have  the  weightiest  rc.^idt  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  life.  I  know  myself  better  than  perhaps  a  thousand 
mothers’  sons  know  themselves  :  I  understand  how  much,  and 
frequently  how  little,  1  ri quire  to  be  com]iletely  ha])py.  The 
question  therefore  is  :  Have  I  got  this  wish  of  my  heart  fulfilled 
in  Leipzig '! 

“  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  make  a  lodgment  with  you, 
all  my  cares  on  that  head  will  be  removed.  I  urn  no  bad  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  jierbaps  you  imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough  to  suit 
myself  to  another,  and  here  atid  there,  withal,’a  certain  knatk, 
as  Yorick  says,  at  helping  to  make  lives  merrier  and  better. 
Failing  this,  if  you  find  me  any  person  that  would  undertake 
my  small  economy,  eveiything  would  still  be  well. 

“I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom,  which  might  also  lie  my 
working-room,  and  another  chamber  for  receiving  visits.  The 
house-gear  necessary  for  me  are  :  a  good  chest  of  draws,  a  desk, 
a  bed  and  sofa,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  With  these  con¬ 
veniences  my  accommodation  were  sufficiently  jirovidcd  for. 

“  I  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor,  nor  close  by  the  ridge- 
tile  ;  also  my  windows  positively  must  not  look  into  the  ehurch- 
yartl.  I  love  men,  anel  therefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  cannot 
so  arrange  it  that  we  (meaning  the  quintuple  alliance)  shall 
mess  together,  I  would  engage  at  the  lalle  d’hdle  of  the  inn  ;  for 
I  had  rather  fast  than  eat  without  company,  large,  or  else  par¬ 
ticularly  good.” 

Q’lius  bcn.ely,  sociable,  and  friendly  was  the  poet’s  no¬ 
tion  of  life —  no  solemnity  of  gloomy  abstraction  found  a 
place  in  bint.  He  who  would  “  rather  fast  than  eat  w  ithout 
company,”  and  whose  happiness  depends  upon  “  a  true 
warm  friend  ever  at  hand,”  is,  cold-hearted  as  this  world 
may  be,  little  likely  to  be  left  without  the  fellowship  he 
loves ;  and  accordingly,  friends  seem  to  have  gathered 
about  the  tender  and  gentle  soul  wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Sehiller  made  another  ehange.  He  went  to 
Weimar  with  the  completed  drama  of  “  Don  Carlos,”  and 
—  varying  the  monotony  by  summer  expeditions  in  the 
country  and  long  sojournings  in  Rudolstadt,  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  the  summer,  for  the  society  of  his  final 
and  permanent  Lotte,  his  future  wife —  remained  between 
Weimar  and  Jena  for  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Weimar  was  not  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  it  had 
been  and  afterwards  was,  at  that  unpropitious  moment. 
The  royal  Mmeenas  was  absent,  Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and 
the  new  poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception  from  the 
lesser  luminaries  in  that  literary  heaven. 

Finally,  Schiller  obtained  a  professorship  at  Jena  and 
settled  there;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1790,  having  ac¬ 
quired  an  income  as  well  as  a  chair  (which  was  not  the 
case  immediately  on  his  appointment),  he  was  made  happy 
by  his  marriage  with  Mile,  von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had 
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jouffhtfor  three  years,  and  for  whose  society  he  had  gladly 
abandoned  that  of  duchesses  and  poets.  A  happier  mar¬ 
riage,  it  is  apparent,  never  was.  Lotte  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  tender  sentimentalism  of  the  German  charac¬ 
ter  aloni'  with  a  fine  and  cultivated  intelligem  e  ;  and  in  no 
point  could  there  be  a  gre.ater  contrast  between  the  two 
^at  German  poets  than  that  which  might  l)e  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified  and  made 
bappy  the  home  of  Schiller,  and  the  commonplace  terma¬ 
gant  who  succeeded  to  all  that  was  left  of  (Joethe’s  well- 
worn  alfections.  The  Egoist  fared  according  to  the  nature 
— the  true  and  gentle  lover  won  at  last  a  prize 
worthy  of  him.  And  henceforward  Schiller’s  heart,  here¬ 
tofore  perhaps  slightly  volage  and  given  to  general  admira¬ 
tion,  went  no  more  astray.  He  was  at  length  thoroughly 
and  steadily  happy,  so  far  as  the  inner  circle  of  the  ati'ec- 
tions  was  concerned.  , 

During  this  period  he  produced  few  great  poetical  works. 
His  activity  was  ceaseless,  and  necessarily  so,  for  he  had 
not  so  far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  command  the  necessary 
enough  without  countless  and  diversified  labors.  He  had 
his  “  Thalia  ”  —  a  dramatic  journal  which  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  pay  —  and  a  share  in  other  periodical  labors  ; 
he  wrote  much  admirable  prose  —  Philosophical  Letters, 
the  “  Geisterscher,”  and  his  history  of  the  Netherlands  — 
besides  reviews  and  many  another  piece  of  literary  work, 
such  as  in  these  days  we  call  pot-boilers  ;  as  every  man  who 
makes  literature  his  profession  must  calculate  upon  doing; 
but,  e.\ce|)t  his  “  Carlos  ”  and  a  few  of  his  shorter  poems, 
produced  no  notable  work  in  his  proper  medium  of  poetry. 
In  addition  to  all  this  toil  he  hatl  his  lectures  to  prepare, 
which  he  commenced  in  an  altogether  ambitious  way  by 
an  introduction  bearing  the  title,  “  What  is  universal  his¬ 
tory,  and  with  what  views  should  it  be  studied  ?  ”  “  Per¬ 

haps,”  said  Carlyle,  “  there  has  never  been  in  Europe 
another  course  of  history  sketched  out  on  princii)les  so 
magnificent  and  philosophical.” 

The  study  of  History  seems  at  this  time  to  have  attracted 
him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of  philosophy  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Kant,  whose  system  laid  a  strong  hold  uj)on 
the  poet’s  imaginative  and  sensitive  soul  ;  and  he  followed 
out  with  delight  many  speculations  upon  the  principles  of 
art  and  its  moral  influences,  the  icsthetical  branch  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  produced  various  essays  on  these 
subjects  which,  as  matters  not  essential  to  his  fame  as  a  poet, 
or  especially  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  we  need  not 
dwell  ujwn.  These  speculations,  if  they  did  not  injure  his 
genius,  at  least  retarded  his  poetical  work.  They  made 
him  less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process  of  composition 
which  he  had  an.atomized.  He  himself  admits  that  “the 
boldness,  the  living  glow  which  I  felt  before  a  rule  was 
known  to  me,  have  for  several  years  been  wanting.  I  now 
see  myself,”  he  adds,  “create  and  form:  I  watch  the  ])lay 
of  inspiration  ;  and  my  fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without 
a  witness  of  her  movements,  no  longer  moves  with  ecjual 
freedom.”  Had  it  not  been  that  Schiller’s  gre.atest  works 
were  produced  after  this  philosojdiical  check  had  been  put 
to  the  free  stream  of  his  imagination,  we  should  have  said 
that  the  effect  must  have  hajen  evil;  but  in  face  of  the  : 
facts  no  such  assertion  can  be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  immense  flood  of  gen¬ 
eral  work  in  which  he  was  plunged,  were  brought  to  a  sud-  | 
den  p.ause  by  a  severe  illness  which  he  had  very  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  and  by  which  the  seeds  of  permanent  i 
disease  were  sown  in  him.  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  well  after,  though  he  had  still  some  fifteen  years 
of  noble  e.xertion  to  go  through,  and  all  his  finest  works 
were  yet  unwritten.  His  illness,  however,  and  the  false 
rumor  of  his  death,  called  forth  immense  sympathy  and 
actual  aid,  which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  i 

In  Denmark  a  few  of  his  devoted  admirers  had  been 
about  to  hold  a  fete  in  his  honor,  which  was  converted,  when  , 
the  mistaken  message  of  evil  arrived,  into  “  obsequies  for  1 
the  dead,”  performed  by  “  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  ! 
in  procession,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers,”  and  by  horns  [ 
T  aoftly  performing  symphonies,  while  his  “  Hymn  | 
to  Joy  ”  was  sung  ;  with  a  great  many  other  sentimental  ' 


fooleries  of  enthusiasm.  This  poetical  carnival  of  tears  and 
song  lasted  three  days,  the  (juaintest  serio-comic  perform¬ 
ance —  though  the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been  deli¬ 
ciously  unconscious  of  its  absurdity'. 

But  the  foolish  celebration  had  a  good  issue,  in  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  of  a  thousand  gulden  ofl'ered  by  two  of  the 
poetical  rioters  to  the  resuscitated  poet,  which  secured  him 
leisure  and  comfort  for  three  years.  His  own  Duke,  the 
iiliccenas  of  Weimar,  came  to  his  aid  in  a  similar  way  at  a 
later  period  ;  and  though  the  income  thus  secured  to  him 
was  small,  according  to  our  estimate,  it  was  enough  to  lift 
him  beyond  the  necessity  of  enforced  labor,  .a  blessed  free¬ 
dom  for  the  man  of  genius  without  either  health  or  fortune, 
with  so  much  yet  to  do  in  this  world,  and  so  little  time  to 
do  it.  But  for  this  generous  and  timely  aid,  the  heavenly 
vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  noble  figure  of  Wallen¬ 
stein,  might  never  have  been  added  to  the  possessions  of 
tl'.e  world. 

His  great  work,  “  Wiillenstein,”  originated  in  this  tran¬ 
quil  period  after  his  illness,  when  pecuni.vry'  ease  was  his 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial  and 
banishment,  he  was  at  last  able  to  return  to  his  native  dis¬ 
trict  and  refresh  himself  by  reneweil  intercourse  with  all 
that  he  loved.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  new  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  fresh  Swabian  air,  the  sight  of  his  old  father, 
his  longing  and  patient  mother,  and  his  little  sisters  who 
had  grown  during  his  long  absence  into  women,  strength¬ 
ened  the  poet  for  labor  worthy  of  him.  His  historical 
studies  had  led  him  to  seek  a  subject  in  the  re.al  annals  of 
his  country',  and  his  philosophical  tastes  had  drawn  him 
towards  a  hero  of  such  character  and  position  as  should 
call  forth  all  his  knowledge  of  human  motives  and  princi¬ 
ples.  The  young  paladin  of  romance  w.as  no  longer  in 
Schiller’s  way  :  his  tender  poetical  hero,  torn  asunder  by 
a  melancholy  love,  struggling  against  p.arental  injustice 
and  the  miserable  force  of  prejudice  and  circumstance,  no 
longer  sulHeed  for  the  maturing  mind.  Nor  was  he  like 
Shakespeare,  in  th.at  divine  heedlessness  of  genius  which 
caught  up  any  chance  grain  of  ancient  story  that  floated 
his  way,  and  developed  a  great  drama  out  of  it,  as  it  were 
by  chance. 

Schiller  weighed  many'  heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  bal¬ 
ances  before  he  chose  any.  He  thought  of  Frederick,  who 
since  then  has  charmed  the  imagination  of  another  poet  in 
prose;  he  thought  of  the  Sweilish  lion  of  the  north;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose  neither  of  these  personages. 
Wallenstein,  great,  noble,  erring,  and  unfortunate,  a  m,an 
whose  plainest  history  cannot  read  otherwise  than  like  a 
romance,  was  better  adapted  for  his  purpose;  and  with 
many  ponderings  the  poet  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
story  of  the  great  soldier.  It  was  no  hasty  or  slight  piece 
of  work.  “For  seven  y'cars,”  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  “  it  had 
continued  in  a  state  of  irregular  an<l  often  suspended  prog¬ 
ress  ;  sometimes  ‘  lying  endless  and  formless  ’  before  him 
—  sometimes  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  altogether.” 
T'he  subject  grew  and  e.xpanded  .as  he  worked  at  it  in  the 
blessed  ease  of  <a  time  upon  which  no  clutch  of  necessity 
was  laid.  He  was  now  at  the  perfection  of  his  powers ; 
the  struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out  was  one  more  con- 
geni.al  to  his  early  maturity  and  to  the  grave  tone  of  his 
mind  than  .any  conflict  of  passion. 

Schiller’s  Wallenstein  stands  between  the  temptations  of 
ambition  and  that  h.ard  strain  of  unrewarded,  unappreci¬ 
ated  duty,  which  so  often  makes  the  weary  soul  faint  in  the 
midst  of  the  way.  His  is  the  bitter  mortific.ation  which 
makes  us  almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a  faithful  servant 
wronged;  for  his  services  have  never  been  justly  recog¬ 
nized,  nor  his  honor  trusted.  Between  ambition  and  loy- 
.alty',  and  between  prudence  and  daring  —  between  the  new, 
which  is  always  attractive  to  genius,  .and  the  old,  which  is 
ever  binding  on  the  heart  —  the  hero  stands  in  the  midst 
of  the  problems  of  middle  age,  not  those  of  youth ;  and 
with  a  noble  force  and  minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  sentiments  with  which  we  look 
on  .are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  dramatic  spectator.  The 
interest  is  deep  and  tragical,  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  complication  of  Fate  to  appal 
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us.  The  circumstances  are  dangerous  aud  terrible,  but  the 
man  is  greater  than  the  circumstances.  The  moment  he 
comes  before  us  we  feel  the  magnitude  of  a  being  greatly 
formed  —  nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the  mere  reflection 
of  him  even  through  the  rude  soldiers  that  follow  his  ban¬ 
ners,  betrays  his  imposing  influence  and  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture  which  is  carefully,  even 
elaborately,  set  forth  before  us,  rather  than  the  spontane¬ 
ous  outburst  of  a  creative  imagination.  In  must  of  the 
graver  and  more  philosophical  creations  of  Shakespeare 
there  is  a  sweep  of  passion  which  produces  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  ed'ect  u]>on  the  reader,  which  breaks  out,  even 
tlirough  the  hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and  which  carries  us  on 
with  resistless  force  in  sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of 
Othello  —  the  madness  of  Lear.  Even  in  Macbeth,  the 
tremendous  force  of  remorse,  working  with  and  through  his 
guilty  ambition,  confers  upon  the  drama  a  might  of  tragic 
passion  which  is  unknown  to  the  German  poet.  ^V'allen- 
stein  scarcely  goes  the  length  of  guilt.  We  have  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  purpose,  of  intention,  of  varying  plan  and  uncom¬ 
pleted  design  ;  but  even  his  treason  is  little  more  than 
theoretical.  He  has  not  yet  lifted  a  finger  against  his  em¬ 
peror,  when  the  toils  of  Fate  close  round  him,  and  he  falls 
ere  ever  he  has  completed  one  act  to  justify  his  doom. 

This  austere  reticence  of  design  affects  the  feelings  of 
the  reader  in  the  most  curious  way.  The  catastrophe 
leaves  us  half  exultant  that  the  hero  has  been  saved  from 
any  outward  stain  of  guilt.  The  growing  darkness  that 
encompasses  him  —  the  snai'e  into  which  he  thrusts  his 
noble  head  with  generous  confidence  —  the  terrible  sense 
of  approaching  fate,  which  fills  the  very  air  with  gloom  as 
we  accompany  him  to  the  last  scene  —  restore  to  Wallen¬ 
stein  the  support  of  our  moral  sympathy,  even  in  his  in¬ 
tended  treason.  Nobly  unsuspicious,  incapable  of  learning 
the  very  alphabet  of  distrust,  and  with  a  certain  majestic  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own  high  fortune,  he  marches 
forward  to  the  great  treason  he  contemplates,  without  be¬ 
lieving  it  possilde  that  other  men  can  he  traitors.  Though 
he  has  been  taught  the  lesson  in  the  most  forcible  way,  he 
cannot  be  convinced  of  anything  so  alien  to  his  nature, 
although  himself  on  the  way  to  commit  a  similar  crime ; 
and  so  great  is  the  skill  of  the  poet,  that  we  feel  this  curi¬ 
ous  paradox  to  be  completely  truthful,  and  perceive  that  it 
is  impossible  for  Wallenstein,  even  when  deserted  by  the 
great-  mass  of  his  followers,  to  doubt  fur  a  moment  the 
fidelity  of  those  who  remain.  At  the  same  time  we  watch 
all  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  his  downfall,  the  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  generals,  the  failure  even  of  that  awe  which  has 
always  encompassed  his  personal  appearance  on  the  scene 
to  his  soldiers  —  with  no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing  conviction  of  that  in¬ 
ternal  nobleness  which  no  afiront  can  affect.  The  anguish 
of  his  discovery  that  Piccolomini  has  been  his  enemy 
throughout,  the  blow  to  his  aflections  conveyed  by  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Max,  and  afterwards  by  the  young  hero’s  death 
—  excite  our  sympathy  not  only  for  the  pain  he  endures, 
but  for  the  noble  effort  with  which  we  feel  him  to  surmount 
these  miseries  —  struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never  yielding  a 
step  though  heaven  and  hell  combine  against  him.  His 
great  soul  is  not  discouraged  though  his  heart  is  torn  to 
pieces.  He  dies  unsubdued,  failing  as  a  great  tree  falls,  to 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies  no  less  than  of  his  friends. 

Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the  delineation  of 
Wallenstein’s  sentiments  throughout.  If  he  never  reaches 
the  level  of  the  Hamlets,  he  is  more  full  of  power  and 
meaning  than  any  individual  hero  of  Shakespeare’s  his¬ 
torical  dramas;  for  it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure  only 
that  he  is  presented  to  us.  History  in  Schiller’s  reading 
of  it  is  no  picturesque  chronicle,  but  the  deepest  philosoph¬ 
ical  record  of  human  principle  and  action.  He  selects  his 
hero,  not  because  his  story  is  striking  or  his  position  na¬ 
tionally  important,  but  because  it  permits,  along  with  these 
natural  advantages,  much  searching  of  a  great  human  heart, 
and  investigation  into  its  problems.  It  is  this  which  gives 
to  the  drama  of  “  Wallenstein  ”  its  great  and  simple  dignity 
and  its  greatest  charm. 

The  story  is  told  mure  after  the  fashion  of  Shakespeare’s 
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historical  plays  than  of  any  other  modern  productioai 
I  The  first  part  of  it,  which  is  a  striking  and  animated  pic! 
ture  of  “  Wallenstein’s  Camp,”  is  but  little  known  in  En®- 
land.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it  can  ^ 
I  called,  but  forms  a  kind  of  introductory  chapter  fur  those 
i  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  viut  eri 
\  scent. 

It  is  a  fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous  camp  life 
panorama  of  rude,  moving  figures,  clink  of  spurs,  trumpet- 
notes  breathing  across  the  landscape,  gleams  of  steel  and 
brilliant  colors,  loud  voices,  loud  steps,  careless  jesting, 
'  rough  levity  and  gravity,  one  as  little  seemly  as  the  other. 
,  A  rude  company  of  soldiers  from  all  countries  tell  in  their 
'  various  ways  of  the  motives  that  have  brought  them  thither, 
i  the  noisy  freedom  which  they  purchase  by  absolute  ohedi- 
I  ence,  and  all  the  rude  delights  of  war  and  combat.  It  ends 
I  with  a  tumult  and  coininulion  produced  by  the  bold  (and 
{  most  quaint)  se'rmun  of  a  Capuchin  Ifiar,  in  which  the 
!  leader  of  the  army  is  commented  upon.  They  will  not 
i  hear  a  word  uttered  against  their  chief.  Wallenstein  is  at 
I  once  their  inspiration  and  their  confidence,  the  only  real 
j  thing  they  believe  in. 

When  this  curious  preface,  so  purposeless  yet  so  full  of 
purpose,  ends,  the  real  drama  opens  upon  us.  We  are  in- 
,  troduced  to  the  society  of  Wallenstein’s  generals,  among 
;  whom  an  emissary  from  the  emperor,  charged  to  eonvev 
the  thunderbolt  ot  the  imperial  displea.sure,  is  making  a 
cautious  round  ;  but  only  to  find  them  ail  devoted  to  their 
;  spirited  leader,  and  indifferent  —  when  not  indignant— 
i  to  the  messenger  of  their  sovereign.  'This  ambassador  is 
'  accompanied  by  Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wallenstein’s  seem- 
\  ing  brother  and  bosom  friend,  but  in  reality  the  secret  en- 
i  emy  who  is  planning  his  overthrow.  The  other  chief  fig- 
;  ure  in  the  play  is  the  young  and  ardent  Max  Piccolomini, 

:  a  young  soldier  trained  in  camps,  who  has  just  made  the 
j  blissful  discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the  wonderful  journey 
through  a  smiling  undevastated  country  which  he  has  taken 
as  escort  to  Wallenstein’s  wile  and  young  daughter  Thekla. 
There  are  tew  things  more  beautiful  in  poetry  than  the 
young  man’s  enthusiastic  description  of  this  journey  which 
Iiiis  revealed  so  much  to  him  —  and  the  suildden  longing 
■  for  peace  which  breathes  out  of  the  ardent  young  soldier’s 
I  soul. 

Max.  Peace  1  have  never  seen !  Yes,  1  have  seen  it, 

I  Even  now  Icome  from  it :  my  journey  led  me 
Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 

’  Oh,  father,  life  has  charms  of  which  we  know  not: 

:  We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of  life  : 

I  Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless  pirates 
-  Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow,  noisome  ship 
'  On  the  rude  sea,  with  ruder  manners  dwell. 

Naught  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the  bays 
I  Where  they  may  risk  their  hurried  thievish  landing  — 

Of  the  loveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals  —  oh,  father,  oh,  of  this 
!  In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no  glimpse  — 

Oct.  (Gives  increased  attention).  And  did  this  journey  show 
'  you  much  of  it  1 

I  Max.  'Twas  the  first  holiday  of  my  existence. 

:  Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  laljor, 

!  This  grinding  labor  that  has  stolen  my  youth, 

;  And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  void,  my  spirit 
,  Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  1 
The  camp’s  unceasing  din  ;  the  neighing  steeds  ; 

The  trum|)ct’s  clang,  the  never-ceasing  round 
I  Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 
'I'o  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourishment. 

I  There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 

I  Lite  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 

I  Oct.  Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey ! 

Max.  Oh,  blessed  bright  day  when  at  last  the  soldier 
I  Shull  march  buck  home  to  life,  and  be  a  man  ! 

1  Through  the  merry  lines  the  colors  are  unfurled 
I  And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft  peace-march. 

I  All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy  sprays. 

Last  plunder  of  the  fields  !  The  city’s  gates 
’  Fly  oj)cn  ;  now  needs  no  petard  to  burst  them : 

'  'rho  walls  are  crowded  with  rejoicing  people, 

I  Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air :  from  every  town 
Blithe  bells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the  vesper. 
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Glad  end  of  bloody  day.  From  town  and  hamlet 
The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronfiing  and  shouting, 

Hindering  in  happy  crowds  the  army’s  march. 

The  old  man,  glad" to  have  lived  to  see  this  day, 

Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning  son. 

And  he,  a  stranger  to  his  father’s  house. 

Forsaken  long,  comes  in  :  with  spreading  houghs 
The  tree  o’ershadows  him  at  his  return. 

Which  at  his  going  was  a  slender  sapling  ; 

And  modest  blushing  comes  a  maid  to  meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nurse’s  breast  he  left.  Oh  joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be  thrown  wide. 

Such  tender  arms  with  soft  embracings  open.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  describe  the  beautiful  character 
of  Thekla,  proud,  sweet,  tender,  and  gentle  princess,  to 
whom  out  of  her  convent,  as  to  Ma.\  out  of  the  camp,  that 
wonderful  revelation  has  come.  This  brief  journey  has 
been  to  both  the  crown  of  life  —  it  is  all  that  life  has  to  of¬ 
fer  them.  The  beautiful  eager  girl,  seeing  her  hero-father 
for  the  first  time  since  her  childhood,  proud  of  him,  exulting 
in  him  —  yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her  mother, 
whose  heart  his  ambition  and  danger  have  well-nigh  broken, 
than  for  the  less-known  parent — is  touched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  delicate  skill.  She  is  “  Friedland’s  daughter,” 
—  at  her  weakest  moment,  proud,  still,  and  strong  as  he, 
hut  with  a  melancholy  in  her  soul  which  springs  into  fore¬ 
boding  strength  when  a  sense  of  the  dark  mysteries  going 
on  around  her  opens  to  her  mind. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I  is  to  receive  5125,000.  There  are  but  few  copies  of  these  works 
I  in  existence. 

I  The  French  Cruikshank,  Uavarni,  has  found  biographers  in 
I  MM.  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt.  The  life  and  works  of  the  great 
I  artist  of  Parisian  Bohemia,  who  visited  London  to  complete  his 
i  types  of  humorous  humanity,  are  recorded  in  a  volume  of  over 
I  four  hundred  pages.  The  Athemrum  thinks  that  English  artists  , 
j  of  the  same  stamp  will  never  be  so  voluminously  commended  to 
I  posterity  by  their  countrymen. 

j  'I'liE  suit  of  Don  Francisco  D’Assis  against  Donna  Isiibella 
(ex-Queen  of  Spain)  is  to  stand  over  till  Novemtjcr.  Mean- 
I  while  the  plaintiff  has  applied  to  the  Civil  'rribunal  of  the 
I  Seine  for  an  order  obliging  his  consort  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
I  a  receiver  a  sufficient  sum  to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  cer- 
I  tain  antiuities,  which  are  chargeable  on  her  estate,  to  himself, 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  each  of  the  t<>ur  Infantas.  He 
I  accuses  his  wile  of  squatidering  her  fortune  in  political  enter- 
jirises  and  extravagant  ainusements.  She  was,  he  says,  worth 
'  a  million  francs  a  year  when  she  came  to  live  in  Paris,  but  since 
then  her  income  has  dwindled  down  to  500,000  francs,  and  if 
she  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  she  seems  inclined  to  do  she  will  in 
a  few  years  be  penniless. 

Asioxo  the  papers  found  in  the  Bastille,  now  edited  by  M. 
Kavaisson,  Consen-ateur  Adjoin!  of  the  Arsenal  Library,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  sixth  volume  a  startling  document,  show¬ 
ing  that  Itacine  was  summoned  before  King  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  as  accused  of  having  roblied  and  jioisoned  La  Dupare,  a 
cclebratwl  actress,  for  whom  he  composed  the  part  of  Andro- 
maque,  and  who  was  his  mistress  till  the  time  of  her  death,  in 
!  1688.  The  accusation,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  infamous 
'  woman  Voisin,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ns  einfioisonneiise 
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Owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  English  mail,  as  we  go  to 
press,  we  arc  without  our  usual  instalment  of  “  Zelda’s  Fortune  ” 
and  “  Young  Brown.”  The  stories  will  be  resumed  in  our  next 
number. 

CiURLE.s  Leland  will  shortly  produce  in  post-octavo  a  work 
called  the  “  Egyptian  Sketch-Book.” 

A  NEW  novel  by  the  clever  authors  of  “  Ready  Money  Morti- 
boy  ”  will  shortly  make  its  appearance.  I 

M.  Henri  Taine  is  a  candidate  for  the  French  Acade'mie. 
According  to'the  Temps  he  has  most  right  to  n  fauteuil,  and  the 
least  chance. 

Dr.  Kingsley,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  one  of 
the  reputed  authors  of  “  South  Sea  Bubbles,”  has  started  on  a 
long  expedition  with  Ixird  Dunraven. 

The  Illustrated  Review  learns  that  the  tragedian,  Charles 
Fechter,  has  liought  a  farm  in  America,  and  takes,  in  his  leisure  < 
hours,  to  the  pursuits  of  an  agriculturist.  | 

Experiments  with  wires  to  counteract  the  echo  in  an  East-  | 
end  Ixmdon  church  have  licen  recently  made.  They  have  been 
luccessful ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  make  any 
definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  future  attempts.  '  | 

M.  Cantin,  the  director  of  the  Folies-Drainatiques,  pur-  i 
chased,  a  few  days  back,  Frederick  Lemaitre’s  furniture,  when  | 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  After  having  paid  1755f., 
the  amount  of  sales,  he  hastened  to  restore  the  articles  to  their  j 
former  owner. 

Ptor  M.  Rochefort  is  said  to  have  cut  a  very  sad  figure  on  | 
leaving  France  with  a  batch  of  fellow-Communists  of  very  tin-  ■ 
clean  and  unattractive  ajipearance.  “  Alas  !  ”  he  murmured,  as  | 
the  Virginie  weighed  anchor,  “  I  always  advocated  equality, 
and  now  I  have  got  it.”  *  1 

A  NEW  hat  has  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  a  tall  Leghorn,  and  | 
cut  round,  the  centre  rising  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  front 
forming  a  shady  flap.  The  back  is  upturned  above  the  chignon  ;  | 
it  is  trimmed  with  very  large  loops  of  ribbon  and  lace.  The 
strings  were  crossed  behind  on  the  neck. 

A  magnificent  illuminated  copy  of  Buddha’s  works  (says 
the  Indian  Mirror)  is  being  executed  for  a  Mongol  Prince  in  the 
language  of  Thibet.  The  whole  consists  of  the  usual  180  vol¬ 
tes,  80  of  which  are  completed,  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
bound  in  embroidered  silk  with  silver  clasp.  For  this  the  copyist 

’  W«  have  taken  Mr.  Carlyle’s  version  of  this  beautiful  passage  with  a 
lew  modifieatione,  an  more  close  to  the  original  than  that  of  Coleridge. 


could  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment ;  but  it  weighed  heavily 
on  the  exquisitely  sensitive  mind  of  Racine,  till  he  died,  broken¬ 
hearted,  in  1699.  Racine  has  often  been  reproached  with  being 
so  craven  a  courtier  that  he  could  not  licar  the  slightest  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  royal  master ;  but  such  an  accusation  as  that 
launched  forth  by  La  Voisin,  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  king, 
in  presence  of  Louvois,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  poet, 
certainly  was  of  a  nature  to  deeply  wound  even  a  strong-minded 
man. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Shakespeare’s  life  is  at  length  solved. 
“  Some  time  ago,”  says  the  Atheturum,  “  we  mentioiied  that  Mr. 
J.  O.  Halliwcll  had  had  the  gootl  fortune  to  discover  a  remarka¬ 
ble  and  unique  series  of  documents  respecting  the  two  theatres 
with  which  the  poet  was  connected.  T'hey  included  even  lists 
of  the  original  proprietors  and  sharers.  Shakespeare’s  name 
does  not  occur  in  those  lists.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  now  i'urnished 
us  with  the  texts  of  those  passages  in  which  the  great  dramatist 
is  expressly  mentioned,  notices  far  more  interesting  than  anything 
of  the  kind  yet  brought  to  light.  The  sons  of  James  Burba)» 
are  speaking  in  an  affidavit.  They  tell  us  that,  after  relinquish¬ 
ing  their  theatrical  speculations  in  Shoreditch,  they  ‘  built  the 
Globe  with  summes  of  money  taken  up  at  interest,  which  lay 
heavy  on  us  many  yeeres,  and  to  ourselves  wee  joyned  those 
deserveing  men,  Shakspere,  Hemings,  Condall,  Phillips  and 
others,  partners  in  the  profittes  of  that  they  call  the  House.' 
As  to  the  Blackfriars  they  say,  ‘  Our  father  purehased  it  at  ex- 
treame  rates,  and  made  it  into  a  playhouse  with  great  charge 
and  troble,  which  after  was  leased  out  to  one  Evans  that  first 
sett  up  the  lioyes  commonly  called  the  Queenes  Majesties  Chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Chappell.  In  processe  of  time,  the  boyes  growing 
up  to  bee  men,  it  was  considered  that  house  would  bee  as  fitt  for 
ourselves,  and  soe  purchased  the  lca.se  remaining  from  Evans 
with  onr  money,  and  placed  men  players,  which  were  Hemings, 
Condall,  Shaks|)care,  and  Richard  Burbage.’  These  impor¬ 
tant  evidences  contradict  all  recent  theories  and  opinions  re¬ 
specting  Shuke8])care’s  business  connection  with  the  theatres." 

In  a  letter  printed  by  the  Times  Mr.  Alfred  Smec  has  raised  a 
question  of  very  great  sanitary  importance.  The  application  of 
sewage  to  the  soil  has  hitherto  lieen  thought  to  be  an  innocuous 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  and  to  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
greatly  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land.  Sewage  farms  are 
now  being  tried  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  .sanguine  per¬ 
sons  were  beginning  to  hope  that  in  time  England  under  this 
treatment  might  support  us  dense  a  population  us  China.  If 
Mr.  Smee’s  ob-servations  are  accurate,  the  density  of  population 
is  likely  to  be  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  change. 
During  the  last  spring  the  cows  on  his  land  at  Wallington  were, 
without  his  knowledge,  fed  with  sewage  grass.  Immediately 
the  butter  became  so  oflensive  that  it  had  to  be  sent  away  from 
the  table.  The  use  of  sewage  grass  was  thereupon  discontinued, 
and  the  butter  became  as  good  as  before.  The  experiment  has 
since  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Smee’s  direction  with  precisely  the 
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same  results.  The  milk  obtained  from  the  cows  fed  on  this 
grass  has  a  raneid  smell  when  it  is  twenty-four  hours  old,  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  becomes  bad  in  a  day  or  two,  no  matter 
how  much  care  may  be  taken  in  preparing  it.  If  milk  is  thus 
affected  by  the  food  of  the  cow,  there  seems  to  l)e  no  reason  why 
the  special  choleraic  or  typhoid  poison  which  may  be  lurking  in 
the  sewage  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  grass.  And  if 
the  produce  of  sewage  farms  is  poisonous  at  second  or  third 
hand,  may  it  not  be  etpially  so  at  first  hand  ?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  eating  vegetables  grown  on  land  thus  manured? 


WORDSWORTH. 

While  yet  the  nineteenth  age  was  young, . 
And  murmuring  Rotha  flowed  unsung. 

Where  Forestside  stoops  down  to  greet 
A  cottage  nestling  at  its  feet ; 

Two  stalwart  men,  with  ponderous  crow’. 
Dealt  on  the  crag  alternate  blow  ; 

While  Silver  How  across  the  vale. 

Kept  reckoning  of  their  noisy  tale. 

Long  time  in  vain  with  sinewy  shock 
They  smote  the  everlasting  rock  ; 

Some  rough  hewn  steps  at  length  repay 
The  wearying  toil  of  half  a  day. 

Then,  as  with  measured  pace  and  slow. 
From  orchard  seat  to  jxirch  below. 

Their  new-made  path  they  trod  ; 
Quoth  John,  in  mood  of  thoughtful  glee, 
'*  Stone  steps  lie  these  and  steps  shall  be 
For  many  a  year,  when  ye  and  me 
Lig  girning  undert’  sod  !  ”  * 

Thus  he :  But  William  mused  awhile. 

Scarce  conscious  of  the  kindly  smile 
That  showed  him  not  ill-pleased  to  find, 

In  that  unlettered  comrade’s  mind 
Some  rude  resemblance  to  his  own. 

To  him  from  earliest  youth  was  known 
What  brotherhood  is  of  guileless  men 
Who  read  the  law  of  hill  and  glen  ; 

And  scarcciv  seemed  to  think  it  odd 
'Phat  John  should  prate  of  “  ye  and  me  ” 

As  heirs  of  common  destiny. 

As  though  the  world  might  little  care, 

■Or  soon  or  late,  which  of  the  pair 
“  Lig  girning  undert’  sod  !  ” 

Not  all  unwisely  preached  the  swain  ; 

For  still  those  time-worn  steps  remain. 

Where  summer  suns  and  wintry  storms 
Have  beat  upon  their  rugged  forms 
Full  seventy  years  :  though  modern  care 
Has  paved  the  steep  with  smoother  stair. 
Through  turf  and  moss  you  still  may  trace 
The  harder  angles  of  its  face. 

'Fhe  steps  are  there,  but  where  are  they,.^ 
Companions  of  that  ancient  day  ? 

Not  one  their  lot.  In  narrow  l>ound 
Is  circumscribed  the  common  round 
Of  dalesman’s  life :  to  scale  the  rock 
And  lead  to  fold  the  wandering  flock  ; 

Snatch  the  late  crop  from  autumn  rain. 

And  house  in  fear  th’  half  ri{)ened  grain  ; 

'I'o  win  with  no  ignoble  toil 
Scant  living  from  a  thankless  soil : 

Thus  John  well  played  his  humble  part. 

With  proud  content,  and  honest  heart. 

So  lived  and  died  :  but  now  to  tell. 

What  portion  to  his  work-mate  fell. 

To  err  is  human,  and,  if  he 
Was  not  from  human  error  free. 

You  scarce  shall  find  in  all  the  age 
A  juster  life,  a  purer  page ; 

Yet  was  not  thus  his  simple  song 
Scatheless  of  scorn  ;  but  he  with  strong 
Self-trust,  conscious  of  mind  sincere 
And  lifelong  purpose  calmly  clear. 

From  his  own  time  could  well  endure 
Detraction,  of  the  future  sure. 

‘  Li*  grinoing  under  the  sod. 
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He  willed  that  they  who  roam  or  dwell 
In  those  fair  scenes  he  loved  so  well, 

'I'o  him,  to  them,  for  wisdom  taught. 

Should  homage  pay  of  tender  thought : 

’Twas  his  with  poet’s  ear  to  hear 
The  ceaseless  voice  of  fell  and  mere. 

To  wait  and  learn  what  note  of  praise 
'The  solitary  tarn  might  raise. 

'The  lone  star  peeping  o’er  the  hill, 

'The  violet  hiding  near  the  rill. 

The  lowliest  thing  in  copse  or  field 
Some  beauty  taught,  some  truth  revealed. 

With  vantage  small  of  wealth  or  birth. 

He  made  his  verse  a  power  on  earth, 

Nor  missed  his  lofty  aim  ; 

He  lived  with  loving  eye  to  scan 
'I'lie  inner  soul  of  Nature’s  plan. 

And  wrote  upon  the  heart  of  man 
A  long  enduring  name. 

And  now  to  both  their  time  is  o’er. 

And  those  two  workmen  work  no  more ; 

'I'hc  deed  they  wrought  beside  the  hill. 

That  bygone  morn,  is  living  still. 

Ami  still  the  siejis  are  there. 

But  they,  long  since  together  laid. 

Have  slept  beneath  the  sacred  shade 
Of  Orifsmere’s  House  of  Prayer. 

And  see!  there  comes  a  pilgrim  band 
From  thorpe,  from  town,  from  ocean  strand, 

From  homes  beyond  the  Western  wave. 

To  worship  at  their  Poet’s  grave. 

What  though  the  crowd  unheeding  pass 
’The  little  nameless  mound  of  grass, 

'I’hat  marks  to  few  the  peasant’s  bed. 

No  jealousies  divide  the  dead  : 

Partners  of  toil,  and  now  of  rest, 

’riiey  share  a  slumber  not  unblest. 

Beneath  the  hallowed  soil. 

And  once  again  in  that  tar  land 
Behind  the  veil,  those  two  shall  stand 
Equal  before  their  God. 


A  SPRIG  OF  THORN. 

I  SMELL  thee,  thorn,  brought  in  my  city  rouni ; 

And  straight  there  springs  iK’fore  mine  inner  eye 
Bright  leaves  of  hedgerows  foaming  white  with  bloom, 
Beneath  an  azure  sky. 

I  smell  thee ;  and,  as  by  some  magic  power, 

’Tis  straightway  given  me  —  how,  I  cannot  tell  — 
To  see  broad  spaces  gay  with  bud  and  flower. 

In  nooks  1  know  so  well. 

A  river  rolls  along  the  lobby  there. 

And  through  that  o]>en  doorway  sweeps  and  swells 
An  odorous  stream  of  freshest  country  air, 

And  a  sweet  sound  of  bells. 

High  o’er  my  head  a  lark  sings  loud  and  clear. 

Heard  as  one  heareth  sounds  in  happiest  dreams. 
And  all  the  circumambient  atmosphere 
With  sweetest  music  teems. 

O  blossoming  thorn,  how  much  I  owe  to  thee ! 

For  that  thine  odor,  in  this  desert  place. 

Has  thus  a  green  oasis  made  fur  me 
For  one  brief,  blessed  space. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Hair 
Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  Growth  ok  the 
Hair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  The 
name  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-mark,  to 
secure  the  public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by 
the  introduction  of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized 
I  use  of  this  Trade-mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


